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THE MEDICINE MAN 


He is a Navajo. 
the good spirits. 


His people believe that disease is the result of evil spirits and can be destroyed only by 
His work, therefore, is largely of a religious character. Through his position in the re- 
higious life of his people he more frequently than not becomes their political leader. Gentle, patient, he 
is the strongest man of his tribe. 
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A Brilliant Record 


T may well be doubted whether any Secretary of 
the Treasury since Alexander Hamilton has ac- 
quitted himself more brilliantly than William G. 
McAdoo. He has had a series of intricate, novel, 
pressing, and momentous problems crowded upon 
him. To him fell many of the tariff and income tax 
difficulties. On him came much of the organization 
oi the new currency system, both in plan and in 


government funds as to meet a sudden and unex- 
pected crisis. In all of these emergencies his con- 
duct has been masterly. 

In the present shipping situation he also 
has an important part, and we may be sure he 
and his associates will meet it wisely. It is widely 
believed in Wall Street that one of the great banking 
houses hopes to induce the government to enter into 
partnership with it in buying a certain steamship 
line. Such are the relations of the two interests that 
this step would be equivalent to entering into part- 
nership with the line itself. The ships in question 
are now useless until the end of the war. If they 
are bought they should be bought at a price which 
takes full account of that diminution in value. There 
must be no possible excuse for a criticism of the 
government. With such men at the helm as the 
President, Mr. McAdoo, Mr. Lane, Mr. Houston, 
and the rest of a singularly powerful and well 
balanced cabinet, we are wholly sure that this 
suspicion in Wall Street is groundless. 


A Happy Selection 


HE new Attorney General is a most fortunate 
selection. We have not seen an expert observer 
who did not think extremely well of him. Rising 
from hardships, by the efforts of himself and his 
widowed mother, he has gained credit at every step. 
He has most fully shown both his ability and his 
progressiveness. An important place is, by his se- 
lection, very strongly held. 


Bull Moose Independence 


iene progressiveness of the Progressives varies 

with geography. In some places the Bull Moose 
party acts like a branch of the Republicans. In 
other places it acts with genuine independence. In 
Massachusetts is a case that shows the party acting 
independently. It is a rule of Colonel Roosevelt’s 
that the Progressives shall fight all Democrats, pro- 
gressives or not, and make friends with all Republi- 
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cans except the conspicuous machine element. He 
therefore objected to the Massachusetts idea of 
treating both parties alike. It went through never- 
theless. Lewis of Amherst is a Democrat, but he 
has received the Progressive nomination for Con- 
gress. Bowles of Springfield is a Progressive, but he 
has received also the Democratic nomination for 


_ the Governor’s Council. Lewis is Dean of the Agri- 
| cultural College in Amherst. He has run strongly 
| for Congress before and last time was nearly elected 
personnel. It was one of his duties so to use the | 


over Gillette. The combination shows genuine in- 
dependence, and looks like playing for principle, with 
nu favorites. 


Generous Praise 


HE German Kaiser is frank and magnanimous 

in his praise. He does not confine it to the 

Hohenzollerns. After the German early successes 
he telegraphed to his daughter-in-law: 

“I rejoice with thee in the first victory of William. 
God has been on his side and has most brilliantly 
supported him. To Him be thanks and honor. I 
send to William the Iron Cross of the second and 
first class.” 

Oscar also got an iron cross. What about God? 
He was of some real assistance. His fighting was, 
as the Kaiser admits, even brilliant. 

Forty five years ago William’s grandfather was 
busy writing to his wife about the wholly admirable 
activities of God, and Punch observed: 

Providence, my dear Augusta, 

Has given us another buster: 

Ten thousand Frenchmen sent below; 
Thank God from whom all blessings flow. 

It is proper that only Hohenzollerns should have 
iron crosses of the first class, but why should God 
not receive one of the second class? 


Incredible 


O emotion about the war is expressed more often 
than incredulity. Millions cannot believe it. 

li civilized Europe were holding back India, for ex- 
ample, it would be comprehensible; but for Germans 
and French, with a whole complex and delicate civ- 
ilization in common, to be using huge death engines 


| to mow down men and cities, is so unthinkable that 


we go about in a daze, hoping to awake from the 
most horrid of nightmares. And the sadness with 
which the whole world, outside of Germany, views 
the struggle, is the best hope that what it teaches 
us about government by oligarchy may be almost 
worth its cost. 
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Progressive Movements and War 


FTER the war the countries in Europe will take | 


big jumps in political and industrial change. 
But what of the United States? We stand apart, 
favored by destiny, with measureless business oppor- 
tunity beckoning to us. The young men of the coun- 
try will be considering these fields. They will wish 
to go out and conquer them. For a time after the 
war, relatively more energy will be given to business 
expansion and relatively less to corrective criticism 
and legislation. Hence, in a sense, and for a while, 
the progressive tendencies of the time will be slowed 
up. They need not begrudge a pause, since on the 
foundation of an enlarged prosperity it will be pos- 


sible later to do all the more in any needed modifi- | 
cation of our institutions. Happily, the record of | 


the Administration, in quickly acting on the tariff, 
currency, and trust conditions that have annoyed 
the country so many years, has put the principal 
grievances to sleep in the nick of time, and we can 
enter on our new industrial expansion without 
political complications. In this autumn’s elections, 
the voter will be asked: 

1. In view of what is happening in Europe, are 
you glad or sorry the President kept out of Mexico? 

2. In view of the splendid business opportunities 
now open to the United States, are you glad or sorry 
that tariff abuses have been removed, the currency 
system rendered more elastic, and the Trade Com- 
mission agreed upon, as a basis for orderly solution 
of our large ethical business difficulties without fur- 
ther political agitation? 


The Unknown 


EVER before have American business men felt 
themselves against problems of such extent 
and strangeness. The field of possible influences and 
changes is so vast that the leaders of finance, al- 
though they have opinions, hold them subject to 
surprise. At first they had to deal primarily with 
the abnormal condition of exchange, its bearing on 
indebtedness, and the bearing of both on probable 
exports, and the shipping question. Those mainly 
financial puzzles, once settled, there will come to the 
front a mass of problems relating to home markets 
and new foreign markets, and Harper’s WEEKLY is 
confident the brains of America, in solving these 
questions, will enter upon a business era the most 
creditable in our history. 


Two Quotations 


HEN Napoleon said women ought not to med- 

dle with politics, a woman answered: “Sire, 

when women are liable to have their heads cut off, 
it is only natural that they should wish to know the 
reason why.” With this quotation, Miss Blackwell 
effectively joins a strong statement by Lucy Stone: 
“The government takes a woman’s son out to be 
shot, and then it puts its bloody hand in her pocket 


to help pay the bills.” The two great peaceable | 
| pathize. He had a number of projects in North 


elements of the human race, women and laboring 
men, will some day have a voice in politics that will 
make war impossible. No wonder the German 








Due to the Railroads 


T is a fact that the railroads receive too little 
for carrying the mail service, perhaps this dis- 
crepancy amounts to fifteen million or twenty 
million a year too little. The argument that 
the railroads pay their proper share, based on 
the cost of running passenger trains, is entirely 
irrelevant. The passenger traffic does not bear its 
proper portion of the total. The Government must 
soon pay to the railroads the total legitimate cost 
of carrying the mails. 


Accuracy 


ERSONS who call themselves radicals and who 
have a universal recipe for reforming the world, 
will do well to be as accurate as possible in quoting 
others in support of their views. Mr. Upton Sinclair, 
in answer to Judge Crain of the New York Court of 
General Sessions who ruled that “no citizen may re- 
buke another citizen by subjecting him to ridicule 
and insult” says, “This decision is inconceivable. If 
it were upheld, it would mean the end of free speech, 
and indeed of public life.” The language is indeed 
loose enough, but in apposition Mr. Sinclair says: 
“Tn Harper’s WEEKLY of four or five weeks ago ap- 
pears a terrific cartoon, representing John D. Rocke- 
feller as a hideous old creature, crouching and watch- 
ing through a spy-glass the smoking ruins of Color- 
ado; and there is the caption: ‘Hell from Beneath is 
Moved to Meet Thee at Thy Coming’. Now can 
any sane man hold that this cartoon does not pub- 
licly rebuke a citizen by holding him up to ridicule 
or insult?” 

We did publish a cartoon roughly answering the 
description, but we called it “Success”, to our mind 
a more pointed title. Where Mr. Sinclair dug up 
his caption we cannot imagine. We have never put 
a line like that under any portrait, and it is a thou- 
sand miles from representing any of our ideas. 


A Howl 


SAD letter has been received from the Honor- 

able J. H. Small of the House of Representa- 
tives in protest against Mr. Gilson Gardner’s article 
it: Harper’s WEEKLY on the River and Harbor Bill. 
He says: 

I am a subscriber and reader of Harper’s 

WeeExkty. I am also a member of the House. I 
have just read in the last issue, July 18, the arti- 
cle “Axes to Grind” by Mr. Gilson Gardner, in 
which he discusses the pending River and Harbor 
Bill and river and harbor legislation generally. 
The article contains inaccuracies but the most 
serious defect is the spirit in which it is written. 
This R. & H. bill is not perfect, neither is any 
appropriation bill and any other supply bill 
might be attacked in the same flippant manner. 
I admire you and Harper’s WEEKLY and I de- 
plore any such discussion of a great bill intended 
to improve and maintain the harbors and in- 
terior waterways of the country. 


It is not surprising that Mr. Smali does not sym- 


Carolina in which he appears to have been person- 


| ally interested. He went before the Board of Army 


Kaiser said women should confine themselves to | Engineers investigating the Deep Creek project, in 
| North Carolina, urging that it be included, and after 
this project had been turned down by the local en- 

gineers in spite of his efforts, Small then got it rec- 


church, cooking and children. If women had their 
fair share of influence, the Kaiser would not hold his 
job. If he loses, his job is likely to be lost also. 
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ommended by Chief of Engineers Bixby and put into 
‘the bill. Mr. Small has been in Congress sixteen 
years. He is typical of the tried and true old-time 
politician. He has gone up by seniority, delivering 
his vote as per machine always. 

During the Payne-Aldrich Tariff fight, the record 
shows that he voted for the Payne-Aldrich lumber 
schedules as against the declaration of his party 
platform. He voted with Payne and against his 
party on the duty on hides. He voted with Payne 
on the petroleum schedule. He dodged the vote 
giving the children’s bureau an adequate appropria- 
tion. He voted against the passage of the work- 
men’s compensation act designed to compensate 
workmen on interstate railroads. These votes are 
indicative of his record and habit of thought. 


Personal Equations 


AURICE McLOUGHLIN seems to be the great- 

est tennis player alive today. It is perhaps a 

pity that he undertook the responsibility of forcing 

an unwilling committee to let him select his partner 

in the doubles. The committee wanted Behr. Mc- 

Loughlin insisted on his fellow-player from the 

Pacific Coast. The weakness of Bundy lost the cup. 

Hereafter McLoughlin presumably will leave such 

decisions to the impartial tribunal to which in all 
propriety they belong. 


The Braves 


HE gallant dash of the Boston Nationals has 
aroused the interest and sympathy of all. Prob- 
ably nine followers of the game out of ten hope to 
see Stalling’s youngsters the ones who are to face 
the formidable Athletics next month. To see the 
infield revolve around Evers and Maranville is a 
delight, and Rudolph, Tyler and James, if in condi- 
tion, should be able to furnish some puzzles even 
for Collins, Baker and McInness. 


Quick Talk 


eMOTASH AND PERLMUTTER” in London 

stood the war better than any other play. It 
was, indeed, one of the two or three dramatic hits 
of the whole London season. It was listened to by 
the British with much the same enjoyment with 
which we Americans listen to negro melody. The 
audience like particularly a speech that is different 
from their own—a speech that is nervous, hasty, 
pointed. What the English used to get from Joaquin 
Miller, Mark Twain, Buffalo Bill, Walt Whitman, 
and Dwight Moody, something saliently American, 
with newness, rapidity, and irreverence, they felt 
they were enjoying to some extent in this newer 
species of American. 


Spirit 


wer right have we to be disappointed in folks? 


We must be fearfully disappointing to those 
who really care for us. But often their welcome is 
still waiting after our shabbiest failing. We need 
help here as much as in the big events of birth and 
love and death. If we could make a success of 
today and tomorrow in _ their littleness, we 


should be ready for the larger happenings that we 
dream of. 





How Poets Live 


TRUE poet died a few years ago. And now his 

life has been published: the “Life of Francis 
Thompson.” It is the strangest of lives since Laf- 
cadio Hearn’s. Thompson was a wanderer in the 
streets of London by night, and, like another, he 
could have said “ That long disease my life”, being 
early stricken with consumption, and, then to the 
end, fighting it off with laudanum, uneasy between 
doses, though only then writing his poetry and prose. 
The last ten years of his life writing no poetry, 
knowing that the gift had left him. His amazing 
essay on Shelley rejected, not published till after 
his death, when it had all the success which would 
have encouraged him to write at “an almost inces- 
sant level of poetic prose.” 

“Twelve years hence”, he says of the editor who 
would none of it, “he will feel uncomfortable should 
anyone allude to that rejection.” It took twenty 
years to make the rejection famous. We learn of 
the dreary street life of opening cab doors and eall- 
ing cabs for a livelihood, the care given him by a 
young girl of the streets who took him sick to her 
lodgings and nursed him, and then disappeared for- 
ever when he was “discovered”, in spite of a search- 
ing for her through many nights; the sudden fame 
that came to him with the “Ode to the Setting Sun” 
and “The Hound of Heaven”; the equally swift fall- 
ing away of success, so that a later book of poems 
sold four copies in six months, and again five copies 
in another six months of the next year. 

His early attempts to be a priest, a doctor and a 
soldier, his mystical love ‘of the One True Church, 
his fear of damnation, the befriending of him by 
strangers, who cared for him without patronizing 
him, his fineness of nature, the shyness that made 
him run away from strangers, his rambling repeti- 
tious small-talk that covered an oversensitiveness, 
his enthusiasm for dingy eating-houses and for meat- 
pies—all these are well told in the book of his life. 
The recital is poignant, and even tragic, and yet 
with an underhum of victory, for, after all, the man 
was a true poet, “one of the small band.” 

How far that greyness and distress seem from the 
sunshine that once must have been in the land! Or 
is it all imagined brightness which William Morris 
sheds in “The Well at the World’s End?” Such 
clear light on trees and grasses, the “fine-eared, keen- 
eyed” youth who strut and prosper through the days 
—how wholesome and untouched by modern malady, 
seems that world. Have we lost something with 
mean streets and shut-in men? 





Giving 


HE picture can give off its richness for a century, 
and still the canvas is not stripped. A statue 
breathes out beauty to the beholder, and fills the 
room with its presence, but it loses nothing of firm- 
ness and magnitude in shedding perfection into 
space. Fragrance goes out from the flower, and is 
blown down the winds, like wisps and shreds from 
the cloud. But the flower is not despoiled by yield- 
ing its perfume. It continues perfect in form and 
color, still glowing in its heart of red, though the 
garden is filled with its scent. And the heart of 
man can reveal his love, beat out his yearning, and 
remain undiminished. It knows no loss. It is re- 


plenished by its giving. 
| 














The Japanese Bugaboo 


By ADACHI KINNOSUKE 


HE German-built "~~ 
city and fortress | -* ** 
of Kiauchau will 

one day be under the 
sun round flag of Nip- 
pon — perhaps. And 
the model city on 
China coast, that up- 
to-date hothouse for 
the flowering of 
Kaiser’s Far Eastern 
dreams, and the one 
great and effective 
base for the German 
trade conquest of the 
East, will be a thing 
of yesterday — per- 
haps, and_ perhaps 
not. It matters not 
so very much either 
way. 

What really mat- 
ters is quite outside 
of Kiauchau, even 
China. The all im- 
portant thing is the 
effect that this tea- 
pot tempest in China 
Sea may have on the 


imagination of the 
people of the United 
States. 


Let us ever be mindful of the fact that there are 
magicians aplenty—some call them Japanese jingoes 
and American politicians, I believe—who are ready in 
season and out of season to conjure up all manner of 
nightmares out of mere nothing, and in no time. The 
ghost, let us also remember, is everywhere, whether in 
the superstitious Orient or in enlightened America, 
more important than an actual night shirt on a clothes 
line. At such a time of excitement as this, a little 
light and a square look at the night shirt is important. 
Hence the query: 

Why and for what should Japan fight America? 

For self defense? 

Once not so long ago, China claimed Korea as her 
dependency. And Japan fought China in 1894-5. The 
Chinese occupation of Korea at that time meant to 
Japan about what the permanent occupation of Bel- 
gium by Germany would spell for England. In both 
cases, it is a loaded gun pointed at the vitals. 

Eight years later, Russia crossed the Yalu River 
from Manchuria into Korea, and the Korean Emperor, 
in his excitement one day, mistook the Russian lega- 
tion at Seoul for his home palace. And the Russians 
in their hospitable way made it very homelike for His 
Majesty. 

The Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5 was the outcome 
of it. Now the jingo politicians of Japan have high- 
colored imagination; still, none of them have as yet 
succeeded in visioning the American occupation of 
Korea—neither Formosa nor Hokkaido. On the other 
hand, not even Mr. Kahn of California has yet intro- 
duced a resolution in Congress to wipe Japan entirely 
off the map. 

Are there then any old scores to pay off between 
the two? 

At the end of the China-Japanese war, on April 17th, 
1895, China signed what is known as the Shimonoseki 
Treaty. In it, among other things, she ceded South 
Manchuria to Japan. The German, the French, and 
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Japanese soldiers waiting in trenches 
“Why and for what should Japan fight the United States?” 


pS —_—_ 


the Russian men-of- 
war, with their decks 
cleared for action, 
stood between Japan 
and the ratification 
of the Shimonesekj 
Treaty. The three 
great European poy- 
ers gave a little ad. 
vice to Japan; in the 
name of the peace of 
the Far East. they 
told her it was not 
good for Japan to 
take South Man. 
churia. And Japan 
did not take South 
Manchuria; she could 
not. But Russia did, 
a little later. And 
Germany took Kiau- 
chau, and France had 
her reward in the 
South of China. As 
to advice: 

About 
years later, on August 
15th, 1914, Japan 
gave Germany an aé- 
vice, also in the 
sacred name of the 
peace of the Far East 
—and that, too, in almost exact words of the Christian 
advice she had received from the three powers. Small 
wonder that the Japanese are accused of being a 
monkey and a parrot. 

Japan has never forgot the German-French-Russian 
advice of 1895. And today, Japanese fleet is before 
Kiauchau. But Japan cannot remember a single ad- 
vice that America has given her since the days of Com- 


modore Perry. On the other hand, we of Nippon have © 


heard many a grateful tale of Uncle Sam standing up 
in his shirt-sleeve diplomatic way for his brother (even 
if he is heathen and yellow). 

Many years ago, when the writer was a prep in the 
Aoyama Ei-Wa Gakko (a missionary school in Tokyo, 
conducted by Americans, by the by), in the thick ofa 
rough and tumble fight with that invention of the devil 
which some humorist called King’s English, there was 
« big front page story in Tokyo newspapers. Japal 
at the time was trying to revise her old treaties with 
the powers; it was a torturesome job and the moul- 
tains were in travail bringing forth little mice. A coul- 
ference of foreign diplomatists was called—the news 
paper story said—at which the British, the Germ! | 


and the French ministers talked over what they wer | 
willing to do for the Japanese, or rather what they | 


were going to do to them. There was one silent metr 
ber at the conference—the American minister. 

The memorandum of understandings was drawn 
and passed around for the signatures of the diplomat | 
ists. It was handed round to the American ministel )7 
He pushed it away from him: ie 

“Among the Japanese people, I have a number 0! |” 
friends”, he was reported to have said. “As for these | 
demands and high and mighty mandates, gentlemet, 
would not think of making them upon a dog, let alone |” 
upon friends. Good-bye, sirs.” He rose and left them) 

A newspaper fairy tale? Once more—perhaps. The 4 
fact stands that the story went the round of the Tor 
gossip like torches on a festival night—that much E 
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/ You know _ better 
| than I the part 
America played at 
the time of the 
Treaty of Ports- 
mouth. Japan has 
never forgot 1t, any 
more than she has 
forgot the “robbery 
of the Liatone Pen- (im , 7 
ninsula by the Three 2 : eo 
Powers” at the end 
of the Chinese war. 
Why, my dear 
American — readers, 
you know that on 
Ginza Street (Jap- 
an’s Broadway) to 
be an American is 
to he greater than a 
2oman in the classic 
days? It was so in 





the davs of the Rus- 
sian war; it is so 
now. Yes, this very 
day, in spite of all 
newspaper agita- 
tions and the mud 
slingings of political 
capitalists, the pop- 
ular attitude of 
Japan toward Amer- 
ica and the Ameri- 
‘ans is utterly and radically dif- 
ferent from the wav the Ameri- 
ean looks upon the Japanese. 
Here is a thing oddly striking 
and strikingly important, some- 
thing which one 
ean hardly over-em- . 
phasize. Evidently es — 
it was this very fact 
that Count Hayashi 
was voicing some 
years ago: ~\ YO 
“The repeated \ WL” 
publication abroad 
‘of intimations of y 
strained relations is Y4- 
deplorable”, said he, 
speaking as our for- 
eign minister. It 
was at the time 
when America was 
much exercised over 
Japanese immigra- 
tion question. “A 
relieving feature is 
is found in the hap- 
py fact that these 
ominous statements 
find no echo on this 
side of the Pacific. 
Notwithstanding the 
Persistent reports to 
the contrary, the 
people of Japan re- 
gard the situation 
with a sense of com- 
plete complacency 
and absolute confi- 
dence.  « ee 
mpossible to find 
M a single news- 
paper out of a vast 
dumber of journals 


\ 


Market place and promenade at Tsing Tau, in the Chinese territory of 
Kiauchau, leased by Germany, and the cause of Japan’s entry into the 
European imbroglio 









of all shades of 


‘opinion, an un- 


friendly sentiment 
toward America.” 
Which shows that 
even a diplomatist 
speaks the truth 
sometimes. 

If it was so at the 
time of the Cali- 
fornia agitation over 
our immigrants, you 
can readily suppose 
how it stands to- 
day. The Japanese 
in his heathen stu- 
pidity could and can 
never understand 
why it is that the 
American looks at 
him squint-eved so 
persistently. “Why”, 
suid one of my 
countrymen to me, 
“these Americans 
are bright, intelli- 
gent people. Yet 
they think that all 
of us are Spies in 
the employ of the 
Mikado, as they call 
our Emperor. Can’t 
they figure out easi- 
ly enough that Mi- 


kado would go broke in no time 
if he were paying us?” 

“But”, an American friend of 
mine remarked one day—‘‘but 
California is a mighty tempting 


bit of real estate.” 
Which is true. But 
it istalso written in 
the Good Book (of 
whose truth we are 
painfully mindful) 
“For what shall it 
profit a man if he 
shall gain the whole 
world and lose his 
own soul?” If Japan 
could occupy Cali- 
fornia and “get 
away with it”, there 
might be room for 
profitable worry 
about it. But in 
what paradise of 
fools can you find a 
sane man _ insane 
enough (outside of 
perhaps Captain 
Hobson and the au- 
thor of “Valor of 
Ignorance”) to take 
such a joke serious- 
ly? Moreover, the 
Japanese have an 
advantage in meet- 
ing the California 
situation with a 
measure of grace 
and philosophy—the 
advantage of a long 
historic training. 
Over half a _ cen- 
tury ago your Com- 
moore Perry sailed 
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into the Yedo Bay; he told the Shogun and his 
officers to open our country to the world. We 
turned upon him, saying: “Let us alone. This is our 
country ; all that we ask of you is to go away and leave 
us in peace.” Since that day Heaven only knows how 
many times we have piped the same old strain: “Let 
us alone. . . .” Not always were we permitted to mind 
our own business in our own country. And we felt ex- 
ceedingly bitter about it. Now comes this California 
question. After all, what the Californian is saying to us 
is precisely the same thing we have said to some of our 
foreign friends times without number. After all, the 
state of California belongs to the people of California. 
Certainly it is not ours. They, in all justice under the 
fair heaven, can do what they see fit with their own 
land. What business is it of a lot of heathens like us 
to press our claim in the ownership of the land of the 
Californian? If the native sons wish to have us, well 
and good. If not, then certainly not “why not?” It is 
for us to take our dismissal with what grace the Lord 
Buddha, in his infinite mercy, has seen fit to bestow 
upon us. And that is about all there is to this question 
of Japanese immigration into America. : 


GROUP of young men sat in a corner of a well 

known club in Tokyo in the summer of 1907. 
“There are people”, said one of them, “who think that 
Nippon wants to take the Philippines.” Could you 
have heard the company laugh and seen them “take 
on”, you would never more say that the Japanese are 
a lot of sad faced mummies. It was considered the 
joke of the evening. Why? Permit me to invite your 
calm consideration to the following facts: The Philip- 
pines have already cost the United States nearer $200,- 
000,000 than $100,000,000 in cold cash, and many hun- 
dreds of lives of her sons. After fourteen years of hard 
work her trade amounted to $45,617,517 in 1913. 
America has not won the affection and appreciation of 
the natives. As the one convincing reward for all her 
expense and toil, she has attained the profound con- 
viction that the islands are not fit for Americans to live 
on and that the whole business is an expensive luxury, 
a white elephant of the most ungrateful type. 

Now America, being rich, can afford a luxury of this 
sort. All is different with Japan. Please bear in mind 
also that Japan has her own white elephant in the 
shape of Korea—staggering under the burden in fact. 
At that, Korea is a very fair field for the natives of 
Nippon to live and labor in; while the climate of the 
Philippines is not a whit more kindly to the Japanese 
than to the American. Then, there is a wide field in 
Southern Manchuria calling for every cent we can 
spare with all sorts of temptations and promises. Sup- 
pose the United States were to go to Japan and say to 
her: “Here is a free gift for you; we will give you the 
Philippines absolutely gratis. We shall forget that we 
were once soft enough to pay $20,000,000 for the blessed 
curse. Take it. It’s yours!” Would Japan jump at the 
ehance? Ghost of Confucious, no! Japan might look 
around to see if America offered her an additional gift 
of at least $300,000,000 to finance the first left-handed 
generous gift. At that I would not be surprised at all 
te see Japan decline the gift with thanks, if she were 
allowed more than two minutes to think it over. 

But the most potent of all reasons why Japan can 
never afford to entertain such madness as this talked 
of trouble with America, even in the wildest of her 


midsummer nights dreams, is her financial condition, 

If you would sound the depth and cap the height of 
the absolute impossibility of such a folly as Japan 
launching war against America, ponder long and deeply 
on the following facts: 

The Russo-Japanese war cost the people of Nippon 
nearly $1,000,000,000 gold. Count Komura came back 
from Portsmouth with the historic remark of M. Witte 
as the. sole Russian contribution: “Not a sou!” 

Before the war, rich men in Japan whose annual in- 
come amounted to or over $50,000, had paid for the 
support of the government 55 per cent of it. After the 
war he was compelled to pay $34,000 out of $50,000 
income. That is to say, 68 per cent. This 68 per cent 
business might not be so appalling if it were based upon 
the victim’s own sworn statement of his own income. 
But that is not the way the Japanese government does 
its business. The 68 per cent is based on the gover- 
ment’s estimate of a man’s income. And some people 
there are in Japan who declare (with all their miracu- 
lous patriotism to the contrary notwithstanding) that 
the Government knows a little too much sometimes. 
That is the reason why, I presume, Consul-Genera] 
Nose once said to an American: “You see, we have 
very few millionaires in Japan.” A man can hardly 
afford to be a millionaire in Jepan. It is not much 
better for a farmer who supports himself and family 
on less than two acres on an average. For he, too, pays 
to the government something over 27 per cent of what 
he gets. 

Our people are shouldering today the national debt 
of $1,246,984,870. That is, over $218,000,000 more 
than the national debt of the richest country on earth, 
the United States. Fabled Atlas looks as light shoul- 
dered as a stripling in comparison. For it means that 
every man and woman and child in Japan is under the 
shadow of $23.74 debt. 

The Japanese are taxed on the ground they stand 
on, live upon, or till; taxed on the very salt they taste; 
as for such luxuries as saké and tobacco, it may be 
enough to say here that the government monopolies of 
tobacco, camphor, and the like, netted more than $31,- 
000,000 last year. 

Yet there are heartless humorists, especially in some 
of the editorial offices of American newspapers, who 
declare in type an inch high that Japan is sitting up 
nights concocting dark and heathenish schemes to fight 
the United States in the Philippines and Hawaii! 

Another thing: We sold to the United States $84,- 
354,449 worth of goods in 1912, and to China in the 
same year goods valued at $57,411,863. That is to say, 
America is the best customer for our goods with the 
comfortable margin of $27,000,000 over our second cus- 
tomer. The purchasing power of the American cannot 
be compared with that of the Chinese. War against 
America means the wrecking of the finest market for 
our goods. 

Heaven knows Japan has her share of lunatics and 
fools; not all of her people, however, are monstrous 
masterpieces of folly and madness—as yet. If only 
the Americans give the Japanese credit of having 4 
glimmer or two of common, everyday horse sense, We 
are safe. For the war between America and Japa 
means a national harakiri for Japan, whatever it may 
mean to the United States. 

Kiauchau, as relating to America, may mean food 
for the jingos. It means nothing else. 


Punts 


The kids are kicking the old pigskin around the back lots. Pretty soon the diamond will fade 
into the gridiron. A pre-season survey of Football, by HERBERT REED, will appear in the 


next issue. 
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August, 1914 


By JOHN MASEFIELD 
Drawing by Oliver Herford 


OW still this quiet cornfield is tonight, 
By an intenser glow the evening falls 
Bringing, not darkness, but a deeper light; 
Among the stooks a partridge covey calls. 


The windows glitter on the distant hill; 

Beyond the hedge the sheep-bells in the fold 
Stumble on sudden music and are still; 

The forlorn pinewoods droop above the wold. 


An endless quiet valley reaches out 

Past the blue hills into the evening sky; 
Over the stubble, cawing, goes a rout 

Of rooks from harvest flagging as they fly. 


So beautiful it is, I never saw 
So great a beauty on these English fields 
Touched, by the twilight’s coming, into awe, 
Ripe to the soul and rich with summer’s yield. 


HESE homes, this valley spread below me here, 
The rooks, the tilted stacks, the beasts in pen 


Have been the heartfelt things, past-speaking dear 


To unknown generations of dead men, 


Who, century after century, held these farms, 
And, looking out to watch the changing sky, 
Heard, as we hear, the rumours and alarms 
Of war at hand and danger pressing nigh, 


And knew, as we know, that the message meant 
The breaking-off of ties, the loss of friends, 

Death, like a miser getting in his rent, 
And no new stones laid where the trackway ends, 


The harvest not yet won, the empty bin, 

The friendly horses taken from the stalls, 
The fallow on the hill not yet brought in, 

The cracks unplastered in the leaking walls, 


Yet heard the news, and went discouraged home, 
And brooded by the fire with heavy mind, 

With such dumb loving of the Berkshire loam 
As breaks the dumb hearts of the English kind, 


Then sadly rose and left the well-loved Downs 
And so, by ship to sea, and knew no more 

The fields of home, the byres, the market towns, 
Nor the dear outline of the English shore, 


But knew the misery of the soaking trench, 
The freezing in the rigging, the despair 
In the revolting second of the wrench 
When the blind soul is flung upon the air, 


And died (uncouthly, most) in foreign lands 
For some idea but dimly understood 
Of an English city never built by hands 


Which love of England prompted and made good. 


* * * 


iB there be any life beyond the grave 
It must be near the men and things we love, 
Some power of quick suggestion how to save 
Touching the living soul as from above, 


An influence from the Earth from those dead hearts 


So passionate once, so deep, so truly kind, 
That in the living child the spirit starts 
Feeling companioned still, not left behind. 
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Surely above these fields a spirit broods 
A sense of many watchers muttering near 
Of the lone Downland with the forlorn woods 
Loved to the death, inestimably dear. 


A muttering from beyond the veils of Death 
From long dead men, to whom this quiet scene 

Came among blinding tears with the last breath, 
The dying soldier’s vision of his queen. 


And silence broods like spirit on the brae 
A glimmering moon begins, the moonlight runs 
Over the grasses of the ancient way 
Rutted this morning by the passing guns. 


All the unspoken worship of those lives 
Spent in forgotten wars at other calls 
Glimmers upon these fields where evening drives 
Beauty like breath so gently darkness falls. 


Darkness that makes the meadows holier still, 
The elm trees sadden in the hedge, a sigh 
Moves in the beech-clump on the haunted hill 

The rising planets deepen in the sky 


Molly Best Writes Home 


We are hearing from MOLLY BEST. 


to us. But rt has come. 


It has taken many days for her to get news through 
She did not join the frantic rush of Americans from Europe, but has 


stayed in England, “on the job”. Molly Best (she is registered in the family Bible, you recall, 


as “Mary Agnes Best”) was doing monologues in Europe when the war broke. 


Now she is 


going to write war letters for HARPER’S WEEKLY. This is the first. 


Kendal. 
HE general feeling here is not un- 
like the feeling in New York when 
the Titanic went down. The im- 
possible has happened. An unsinkable 
ship has gone under. There is a wild 
rush of Americans home. But so far as 
I am concerned I have no mania for 
bolting across the blue under present 
conditions. We learn here that the 
Mauretania put out for Halifax with all 
her ports blackened and all her lights 
out. And this in an ocean filled up with 
armored cruisers also prowling about 
the ocean with all lights out and ready 
to explode at a moment’s notice. Not 
for mine, thank you. Entirely sur- 
rounded by risks, the line of least re- 
sistance for me is to stay put. This 
whole earth is going to show up a very 
chastened planet ere long, and hardship 
will probably be the portion of all who 
dwell beneath the sky. So far as I’m 
concerned I don’t see the prospect of a 
really good band concert anywhere, so 
I’m all for sitting tight and letting the 
Good God dig things out in His own 
good time. 


Each age is a dream that is dying 
Or one that is coming to birth. 


I hope this great volcano is the dying 
of the age of Impearial conquest. That 
no nation will again attempt the con- 
conquest of another, I’m hoping to 
hear of a revolt of the labor and social- 
ist organizations of Germany, against 
Billy Haitch. But I think we should 
all remember that every one who has 
set his standard for ease, wealth and 
material prosperity at any price, has 
helped to bring on this war. 


London. 
OMING down in the train yester- 
day were eight men, grimy work- 
men. They took care of me like a 
mother and took turns. sitting on the 


floor to give me a seat. “If you can 
put up wi’ us an’ a game o’ cards, lady, 
ye'll be all right wi’ us.” And so I was. 
They were men who looked as if they 
had been out of work. One sweet, sal- 
low-faced boy had left a job at twenty 
six shillings (which all seemed to think 
wealth) and a “wee wife and two kid- 
dies”. But I got the impression that 
death by war could hardly be more 
miserable for them than life by indus- 
try. I said to the most prosperous look- 
ine one, “Aren’t you afraid of German 
bullets?” Not a bit”, said he. “We 
only die once.” One had a toothache. 
“A German bullet wouldna be long cur- 
ing that”, one said. They tried to get 
up a song but didn’t seem able. But 
the chief song promoter insisted on 
murmuring, 


“Tt’s a long road to go, 
So the old song sez. 
It’s a long road to go.” 


Last night I got in and slept with a 
friend. In the middle of the night I 
was awakened by the insistent note of 
a bugle apparently travelling up one 
street and down another. It took a 
scare out of me. Bugles blow all the 
time. But as for the hurrah of war, 
there is none. 


London. 

ID you ever read “Lives of the 
Hunted”? Well, believe me, I be- 

gin to understand it. As you pass a 
lovely old lady leaning on a young arm 
you hear her say, “Blow up the sub- 
ways.” Everybody expects the Ger- 
mans to poison the water. But it’s like 
hanging. You get used to it. There is 
much uncertainty and such infinite pos- 
sibility of mischief that the imaginaton 
refuses to cope wth it. Then, too, the 
statement “we must all die sometime” 
seems a platitude. But in a time like 
this one says it with realization, and 





then it ceases to be a platitude and be- 
comes a soothing and quieting idea, 
strange as it may seem. Moreover, as 
I see the horny-handed ones hastening 
to war I am quite convinced that for 
many of them life has become of sig- 
nicance for the first time. “None o 
that now—You’re a soldier of the King.” 
To die fighting for a comparatively 
righteous cause is more appealing than 
to grind one’s life out in unremunera- 
tive drudgery and rear up children to 
follow suit. One way to end war, I feel 
sure, as I watch, is for pastors, masters 
and teachers to keep pushing the fron- 
tiers of significance further and further 
on. The streets are full of quiet, khaki- 
colored squads, marching, they or no 
one knows where, nearly always with- 
out music; and the air is full of rumours 
equally mysterious. Sentries are being 
shot all over the country, supposedly by 
German spies. Tonight we learn that 
the Belgians have shot 100 spies. The 
English should dispose of the Germans 
here. They are really too humane. And 
these Germans are “proper villains be 
looks”, as a lad said yesterday. We al 
rather expect to be forced upward by 4 
torpedo from underneath, or flattened 
out by something dropped from above, 
but there is no earthly use going any- 
where, because the place you'd go t 
might be the very one. Some decent 
looking German jewellers in Hampstead 
have out a sign, “Naturalized British 
subjects since 1898.” : 
There are thousands of things which 
this war has brought to life beside spil- 


itual deadness. One is phrases that lay | 


on the junk heap. “War’s alarm” some 
how always seemed an awfully cant 
phrase to me, like “Jesus saves”. Not 
any more. When I hear any quel 


noise in the night or a shrill bugle blast [7 


I rise like someone had lifted me. And 
I’m not one of the scared, either. 
Motty BEs1. 
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FTER the butchery is over, and 
the poor go on paying the bill, 
how can some profit be extracted 

from the carnage? In view of the pos- 
sible good offices of the United States, 
it is well to have our ideas clarified in 
advance. In this article I hope to make 
clear one point of high significance 
which is being reflected on seriously 
by some of the most scholarly states- 


The Great Settlement 


By NORMAN HAPGOOD 


able to agree, Europe was divided into 
three kingdoms, running north and 
south. The middle of these was called 
Lotharingia, after grandson Lothar, a 
name now represented in geography by 
Lorraine. This kingdom extended all 
the way from the North Sea to the Med- 
iterranean. It included what is now 
Holland, Belgium, and Switzerland, all 
countries that have been neutralized by 


seemed necessary elsewhere. It would 
be under the orders of the tribunal, and 
whoever undertook to violate neutrality, 
under the hoped for program of small 
armies, would be undertaking a diffi- 
culty compared with which Germany’s 
defiance of international morality was 
comparatively safe. 

Of course this plan is doomed if Ger- 
many conquers, unless the German peo- 
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Map showing probable great neutral zone after the war 


men in Europe. If Germany triumphs, 
the idea will disappear. If she is 
defeated, or if a drawn battle is 
declared through exhaustion or in- 
ternal rebellions, it is likely to be 
urged. It depends for its success on a 
spiritual rebirth after the war. If the 
nations are so revolted by the crop of 
blood, hate, and poverty that they are 
Prepared for civilized modes of settle- 
ment, this plan will be important. It 
connects itself with the well-known idea 
of an international police, under the di- 
fection of an international tribunal, but 
a : new and significant addition to that 

n. 

Every school boy knows, as Macaulay 
(and he only) would assert, that when 
the grandsons of Charlamagne were un- 


the Powers. Germany, to be sure, 
showed contempt for her own guarantee 
of neutrality of Belgium, but she paid 
heavily for it by assuring England’s 
participation, forcing Belgium to take 
part in the war, and profoundly shock- 
ing the moral sense of the world. The 
new plan is to neutralize Alsace, Lor- 
raine, and a little strip of Savoy, along 
the French-Italian border, between 
Switzerland and the Mediterranean, 
thus giving an unbroken neutral zone, 
absolutely dividing Europe into two 
parts. The idea of a buffer central 
kingdom has been held from time to 
time in the past, but not in connection 
with neutrality. On this neutral zone 
the international police would have its 
principal base, with whatever branches 


ple rebel and overthrow the oligarchy. 
The oligarchy means to crush France 
and England, absorb Belgium and Hol- 
land, be the ruler of Western Europe, 
and its only reliance against the Slav. 
If Germany is thoroughly beaten, or 
if the masses rise end stop the war, the 
greatest obstacle to the plan is fear of 
Russia. The nations may feel that only 
the old plan of armaments will make 
them safe against a sudden rising of the 
Slavic hordes. Much depends on how 
Russia behaves after the war. She is 
suspected of having land-hunger, as 
Germany hungers for trade. If she falls 
in with the British idea of a generous 
and fair settlement, preserving every 
nation’s essential interests, the terror of 
Western Europe will lessen. Her treat- 
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ment of Poland and the 
Jews is promising. After 
this war Russia will for 
a long time have plenty 
to do at home. She 
already faces dangerous 
revolts in her central 
provinces, and those re- 
volts were one of the 
aspects counted on by 
the German war 
party when it encouraged 
Austria’s ultimatum. Be- 
fore Russia is in condi- 








For the purpose of keep- 
ing the north balanced, it 
is important that Norway 
and Sweden shall not, 
through fear of Russia, 
be led away from neu- 
trality. If they remain 
neutral, neither side will 
have any excuse to bat- 
ten at their expense. 
Let nobody smile at 
ideas of future peace 
and of the methods 
needed now to lay the 





tion to threaten a united English recruits in Hyde Park. French soldiers learning to run a loco- foundation. The |labor- 


western Europe, she may motive. 
have become a_ highly 

spiritual democracy, no more dangerous 
than the United States is to Canada. Not 
improbably the torch of progress is to 
pass within a century into Slavic hands, 
even as the most fertile land is that 
which has been for ages a virgin forest. 
If the Slav can lead the world through 
his peaceable genius, his energies, and 
his virtues, let him lead. All the older 
civilizations ean consistently do, is to 
hold the torch from him until he takes 
it by righteous means. Not improbably 
a century or two from now there may 
be three great federated or sympathetic 
forces in the world, one the Slav, one 
the Asiatic, and one the western Euro- 
pean and its offshoots, with leadership 
in the United States; these three groups 
competing not in murder but in indus- 


Town crier reading a war bulletin at an English beach. ing 


try, civic welfare, and the light-giving 
talents. 

That this prospect of a neutral zone 
is connected with a merciful treatment 
of everybody after the war, is obvious. 
By neutralizing A'sace-Lorraine, a threat 
will be removed from both Germany 
and France. In a former article I men- 
tioned the fact that what Bismarck him- 
self really desired was Alsace, because 
Frankfort threatened Germany; but the 
military, headed by Von Moltke, in- 
sisted on Lorraine, because it wished 
with Metz to threaten France. Even 
if Germany should be in the end thor- 
oughly beaten, she should not be crip- 
pled in the settlement. Certainly she 
ought to be protected from the loss of 
much northern territory to Russia. 


classes will pay 

such a price for this 
war that socialism, labor-unionism, 
and radical movements of all kinds, will 
have a mighty impetus. If the two 
oligarchies win, the internal changes will 
probably have to come more in the 
form of rebellions. If the democratic 
nations win, even with the Russian com- 
plications, the changes wi'l probably be 
more constitutional. But they will 
come. Foreseeing them, the statesmen 
who arrange peace this time will be a 
chastened lot. The old doctrine of bal- 
ance of power in its present sense has 
heard its death knell. A strengthened 
doctrine of a peace-concert of the powers 
must» in some form inevitably take its 
place. To give that concert a starting 
point, incalculable ass‘stance would be 
rendered by an unbroken neutral zone. 


: The Voice of Age 


By EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 


HE’D look upon us, if she 


As hard as Rhadamanths would; 


could, 


She feels, with all our furniture, 
Room yet for something more secure 
Than our self-kindled aureoles 





Yet ane may see,—who sees her face, 
Her crown of silver and of lace, 
Her mystical serene address 
Of age alloyed with loveliness,— 
That she would not annihilate 
The frailest of things animate. 


She has opinions of our ways, 

And if we’re not all mad, she says,— 
If our ways are not wholly worse 
Than others, for not being hers,— 
There might somehow be found a few 
Less insane things for us to do, 

And we might have a little heed 

Of what Belshazzar couldn’t read, 


To guide our poor forgotten souls; 

But when we have explained that grace 
Dwells now in doing for the race, 

She nods—as if she were relieved; 
Almost as if she were deceived. 





She frowns at much of what she hears, 
And shakes her head, and has her fears; 
Though none may know, by any chance, 
What rose-leaf ashes of romance 

Are faintly stirred by later days 

That would be well enough, she says, 
If only people were more wise, 

And grown-up children used their eyes. 
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Pen and Inklings 


By OLIVER HERFORD 

















, THE INVISIBLE HOST 
To R. H. Davis 
For the German soldier it [invisibility] is his strongest weapon. Even the most 
expert marksman cannot hit a target he cannot see. It is gray green . . . the 
gray of the hour just before daybreak . . . It is no exaggeration to say that at a 
hundred yards you can see the horses on which the Uhlans ride, but cannot see the 
ad men who ride them. 
—Ricuarp Harpine Davis. 
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at THE CHARGE OF THE UHLANS 
we From a drawing by Everett SHINN 
10ds 
the 
bor- ; : F F 
pay The Teuton came down like a mist on the bay All you see is a fog whose intangible tones 
this And his cohorts were clad in invisible gray. Melts into the houses and blends with the stones; 
ism, And their shadowy shapes were as dusk that comes down The Uhlans’ proud horses, with nostrils all wide, 
will When the gray fog rolls dankly o’er dark London town. =‘ You-can see, but the Uhlans invisible, ride. 
two 
will Like haze before daybreak, like mist in the trees, So writes R. H. Davis—and while we admit 
- Like the opal gray moss on a limburger cheese, That a mark you can’t see isn’t easy to hit, 
—— Invisible, countless, like seas of the sand * When he tells us their trick of eluding the sight 
Mee The host of the Teutons came over the land. Is the German’s best weapon—it savors of spite. 
will meryters license applied for. 
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Miss Fanny takes Mr. John Drew driving. “Don't be afraid, Mr. Drew!” says Miss Film, “I can hold him!” 
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Do Bodies Fall? 


ALILEO was a 

Professor of Math- 

ematics at Pisa, 
and was paid the enor- 
mous salary of forty 
dollars a year to teach 
the orthodox truth to 
the students at that 
university. When the 
great educational coun- 
cil at Rome learned 
that Galileo was teach- 
ing the Copernican 
heresy that the earth 
turned on its axis, he 
was ordered to Rome 
to explain his teachings. 
The Pope and nearly all 
the council were very 
kindly disposed towards 
Galileo, for his many 
discoveries in science, 
art, and astronomy, had 
made him a renowned 


' 
‘ 
i 


professor. 
After several inter- 
views in which Galileo, no doubt, 


tried hard to convince the authori- 
ties of the truth of his doctrine, 
the Pope himself pleaded for him, 
and the ultimatum given to Galileo 
was both reasonable and fair. Taking 
Galileo out to a terrace overlooking the 
Tiber, the Pope said: “Now, Galileo, you 
see that water wheel turning round with 
uniform motion on its axis, as you say 
the earth turns on its axis. If any 
loose body, or any person, were to stand 
on the rim of that great wheel when 
it is turning, it would be thrown off. 
Now if you can explain to me how per- 
sons can keep their footing, and walk 
on a rotating globe like the earth, then 
I will be convinced and the Council will 
be converted to your views and we will 
protect and support you. But if you 
cannot explain that fact, and sti!l per- 
sist in teaching this heresy, then you 
will be remanded to the Inquisition, 
who are empowered by law to punish 
heretics.” 

Galileo asked for time to study the 
question, and was given three months. 
But when the time was up he was no 
nearer a solution, and he was told to 
recant and agree never again to teach 
his doctrine, under pain of being tried 
by the Inquisition for heresy. He re- 
canted on his bare knees, kissed the 
Bible, and signed the agreement bind- 
ing him to refrain from teaching the 
heresy of the earth’s motion. 

In carrying out the analogy between 
the Ptolemaic System and the Newton- 
ian System, we find that they are both 
mathematical systems. The authors of 
both take particular pains to explain 
that the laws of motions, and configura- 
tions of the planets, comets, and celes- 
tial bodies, relative to certain fixed ob- 
jects, is all that they have undertaken 
to prove. 

The fixed object which Ptolemy took 
as the fundamental basis of his system 
was the earth. He supposed it to be 
the centre of the visible universe, and 
all the circumvolutions of the heavenly 
bodies, as shown by the crude methods 
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of measurement then available, had to 
be explained relative to that fixed cen- 
tre. It was a perfectly rational system, as 
far as the perception of the phenomena 
by the senses was concerned, and it got 
rid of the nonsensical conception that 
people at the antipodes could walk 
about and adhere to a rotating globe. 
The Copernican system, which New- 
ton adopted for his mathematical treat- 
ment, took the sun as the fixed object. 
A glance at the two systems shows how 
much simpler are the configurations and 
motions of the Copernican System than 
of the Pto'emaic, a fact which made the 
mathematical treatment necessary so 


much more simple and easier to under- - 


stand. But Newton had more to do 
than merely to solve the laws of motion 
of the systems; he had also to explain 
that which puzzled the Pope and all his 
cardinals, as well as Galileo, and the 
whole scientific world at that time. 

That unsolvable question was called 
Gravity, or the tendency of bodies to 
fall at the earth’s surface, and their 
weight, or tendency to stick to that sur- 
face and so prevent their being thrown 
off by its rotation. 

Galileo, by his brilliant experiments 
with falling bodies, proved that they 
were accelerated in their fall, and that 
the acceleration had a uniform rate, in- 
dicating some uniform cause. Newton 
satisfied himself of the correctness of 
Galileo’s experiments and formed the 
same deduction. 

The acceleration of falling bodies was 
recognized as a fact long before Galileo’s 
time. The acceleration was supposed 
to be due in some unexplainable way to 
a force, or spirit, which was supposed 
to reside in the falling body; and it was 
thought that the distance through which 
a body falls was in some way related to 
its increase of speed in falling. 

Even Galileo was misled by supposing 
weight to be the force which accelerated 
the falling body. 

Newton was prevented from falling 
into that mistake by the experiments of 
Robert Boyle, and his talented mechani- 


cal assistant, Hooke, 
who showed that in a 
vacuum a piece of gold 
and a feather, from the 
same height, in the same 
time, fell the same dist- 
ance. 

Galileo established 
the time rate of the ac- 
celeration. Newton used 
that time rate as the 
mathematical basis of 
an accelerating force, 
and by its use formu- 
lated the well known 
Law of Gravitation, as 
given in his great book, 
“‘The Mathematical 
Principles of Nataral 
Philosophy”, published 
for him by the Royal 
Society of London in 
1686-7. The “Princi- 
pia” of Newton and the 
“Mechanique Celeste” 
of Laplace are the es- 
established authorities on all ques- 
tions dealing with the motions and zon- 
figurations of the solar system, as now 
taught in the universities of the world. 
But as basis of their mathematical de- 
duction is the apparent fall of bodics, 
towards the earth, with acceleration. 

I shall prove that this apparent fzil 
is a pure illusion of the senses, in every 
way comparable to the illusion whica 
deceived Ptolemy. We are on the eve 
of a revolution in physical and astrono- 
mical science. 

We shall find that weight on the sur- 
face of the earth can be produced with- 
out attraction; 

That the moon is not attracted to 
the earth, and does not fall with the 
same acceleration toward the earth, as 
Newton supposed; 

That the tides are not caused by the 
moon’s attraction, but by a peculiar 
motion of the earth itself; 

That the pressure and density of the 
atmosphere resting on the earth is not 
caused by its weight due to the earth’s 
attraction: 

But that the weight of the atmos- 
phere is caused by the earth’s continual 
pressure against the atmosphere; 

That this same pressure (which is in- 
termittent) is the cause of the internal 
work of the air—a fact which puzzled 
the mind of the great Langley so long; 

That the “holes in the air” which 
startle the aviator are due to the same 
peculiar motion of the earth, where its 
surface underneath the aviator is not a 
plain surface but has houses and chasms 
and trees; 

That the same peculiar motion of the 
earth causes the atmosphere, or air, 
above a choppy sea, to rock the aero- 
plane; 

That even the Brownian movements, 
which are thought by some to be the 
very essence of vitality in organic life, 


are caused by this same peculiar inter- , 


mittent pressure of the earth’s surface 
against the inertia of the organized fluid 
cells within the organism under the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere. 
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HE responses to the article on 
“The ~Anti-Papal Panic” are 
prompt and voluminous. Nearly 

all of them come from vituperative 
Protestants; they would seem to con- 
frm the estimate of the article con- 
cerning the virulence of this eruption. 
One of my kind correspondents gently 
suggests that “an assistant Roman Cath- 
olic, claiming to be a Protestant, is 
either ignorant of R. C. history or he is 
simply a traitor and worthy only of 
contempt”; and another mildly inti- 
mates that I am “a contemptible old 
lickspittle.” 

One or two correspondents writing 
from the neighborhood of New York 
are disposed to question the existence 
of such an epidemic. Let me remind 
them that movements of this character 
are not likely to appear in New York 
or Boston. Where the Roman Catholic 
majority is so overwhelming, ant'-papal 
erazes do not flourish. A good many 
things are going on upon, this continent 
of which New Yorkers are not always 
aware. The strongholds of this move- 
ment are in th: rural districts and the 
smaller cities. An astute politician of 
these parts was remarking only a few 
days ago that the issues this fall were 
not going to ke political, but religious. 

Some of the most violent of my crit- 
ies are willing to admit that the Roman 
Catholic laity are, on the whole, a good 
sort. “Left to himself, the Roman 
Catholic layman is as good a man and 
as patriotic as I am. But he is not 
left to himself and the better Catholic 
he is the more of a tool in the hands of 
the religio-political machine that we call 
the Catholic Church.” I must express 
my doubt whether this writer is very 


' intimately acquainted with many Cath- 


olic laymen. They are, as a rule, loyal 
to their church and its leaders, and they 
are not in the habit of engaging in fac- 
tious disputes with the authorities of 
their church; but I have known a good 
many who were men of independent 
judgment and strong character, who 
were not afraid to speak their minds 
and make their influence felt in the 
shaping of public policy. I do not think 
that Catho'ie laymen are all nobodies. 
I have heard from Roman Catholic 
priests very distinct admissions that the 
American layman has a mind of his own 
and is quite disposed to express it. If 
any one thinks that the Catholic laity 
are not to be considered, I do not agree 
with him. 

Almost the only correspondent who 
treats the writer of the article with re- 
spect, which I gratefully acknowledge, 
bases his dissent on the claim of the 
Roman Catholic Church to be change- 
less. “Roma semper eadem.” It is 
true that such has been its claim, and 
that herein lies its weakness. Some 
other churches try to set up the same 
claim, doing what they can to keep 
their creeds stereotyped and their life 
stationary. One of the serious infirmi- 
"es of several of our oldest churches is 
their foolish conceit of changelessness. 
No living organism can rationally make 
‘ny such claim. The law of life and 
growth is the law of change. 


Life i 


By WASHINGTON GLADDEN 


The Roman Catholic Church has as- 
serted its immobility more strenuously 
than any other social organism, and in 
so doing has furnished its enemies a 
most dangerous weapon. “Rome never 
changes”, they cry. “She herself has 
said it.” Therefore, all the cruelties 
and intolerances and barbarities that 
were charged against her in the dark 
ages are to be laid at her door today. 
Rake over all the old records, bring 
forth to the light the things that were 
being done in the days when intolerance 
was universal, when our Protestant 
churches were burning witches by the 
hundred thousand and when short 
shrift was made with heretics: and then 
proclaim that this is Rome today; that 
Rome never changes; that she would 
do all these dreadful things today if 
she only had the power. 


F course it is not true. Rome does 
change, constantly, for the better. 
Human nature has changed, mightily 
changed, since the days of Torquemada 
and Calvin. Roman Catholics are just 
human beings, like the rest of us, and 
they are quite as responsive as we are 
to the forces that soften human senti- 
ments and mitigate human ferocities. 
And whether their dogmas are altered 
or not, new interpretations are brought 
in, and even the intellectual basis of the 
church is greatly modified. 

No institution could have passed 
through these late centuries, in this free 
land, without having its character es- 
sentially altered. The social conscious- 
ness envelopes and pervades it. No 
more can it resist such influences than 
an iceberg can resist a tropical sea. If 
the hierarchy hold back, the people will 
go forward, and the leaders will be led 
into the wider paths. 

Let us not, therefore, be forced into 
hostility to our Roman Catholic neigh- 
bors by that foolish old cry of change- 
lessness. Their own record abundantly 
disproves it. Greatly is it to be wished 
that the Roman Catholic Church and 
all the other churches would desist from 
urging this futile claim, and would learn 
to rejoice in the glorious promises of a 
new life and growth which is their herit- 
age. 

The most serious fact about these 
communications is the spirit they re- 
veal. Several publications devoted to 
this Anti-Papal Crusade are inc'uded 
among them, and the judgment of char- 
ity is not strained when I say that their 
purpose is to represent the Roman 
Catholic Church and the Roman Catho- 
lie people in the darkest colors. Every- 
thing that can discredit them is gathered 
up and set in the most lurid light. 
Stories of dishonesty, of oppression, of 
cruelty are told with great detail; it 
does not seem probable that sufficient 
care can have been taken to verify all 
of them: One of the correspondents 
points to the multitude of these evil 
tales and asserts that these newspapers 
would not dare to print them if they 
were not true. Unfortunately this is 
not the case. How easy it is to spread 
defamatory reports we all know. It is 
to be regretted that Americans gener- 
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ally are too tolerant of such outrages, 
and it has been the Roman Catholic 
policy to ignore abuses of this nature. 
I myself have proved the untruth of 
many such tales, so that I know that 
they are told with impunity. The whole 
animus of the publications referred to 
indicates an eagerness to bear injurious 
testimony against Catholics as a class, 
to assume that they are all evil, and 
only evil, and that continually. I am 
sure that anyone who reads these peri- 
odicals regularly and sympathetically 
would be confirmed in the belief that 
the Roman Catholic: people are either 
dupes or knaves, with none but sinister 
purpose, an element in the population 
which must be held up to suspicion and 
reprobation—enemies, in short, of the 
commonwealth. 

This is the word which is used con- 
cerning them in much of this corre- 
spondence. This is the light in which 
the readers of these newspapers must 
have to regard them. We are told by 
these witnesses that one of these papers 
has a circulation of 1,520,000. The 
minds of its readers are all being filled 
with hatred and suspicion of the Roman 
Catholic population. 


ALLUDED, in my former article, to 

forgeries perpetrated by the A. P. A. 
twenty years ago. The same kind of 
work is going on today. An alleged 
“oath” of the “Fourth Degree” of the 
“Knights of Columbus” is being widely 
circulated. One of my correspondents 
who is in a pesition to know, tells me 
that the Protestant railroad men on one 
of the leading lines of the North are 
accepting it as an authentic document. 
Here is a portion of that “oath”: 

I do further promise and declare that 
I will, when opportunity presents, make 
and wage relentless war, secretly and 
openly, against all heretics, Protestants 
and Masons, as I am directed to do, to 
extirpate them from the face of the whole 
earth; and that I will spare neither age, 
sex, or condition; and that I will hang, 
burn, waste, boil, flay, strangle and bury 
alive these infamous heretics, rip up the 
stomachs and wombs of their women, 
and crush their infants’ heads against the 
walls in order to annihilate their execra- 
ble race. That when the same cannot be 
done openly I will secretly use the pois- 
onous cup, the strangulation cord, the 
steel of the poniard, or the leaden bullet, 
regardless of the honor, rank, dignity, or 
authority of the persons, whatever may 
be their condition in life either public or 
private, as I at any time may be directed 
so to do by any agent of the Pope or 
superior of the Brotherhood of the Holy 
Father of the Society of Jesus. 

Is not this a pretty serious state of 
things? An organized and persistent at- 
tempt is made to convince the American 
people that some fifteen or twenty mil- 
lions of their fellow citizens are the en- 
emies of their country, unworthy of 
their confidence and friendship. It does 
not appear that any specific proposi- 
ticn has yet been made to disfranchise 
them, or subjugate them: the object of 
this movement seems to be to discredit 
them, to make them feel that they are 
under the ban. 

It does not seem to me a wise or a 
Christian policy. I do not think that 
it is desirable that such relations of sus- 
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picion and antipathy on the one hand 
and resentment and wrath on the other 
should exist: between the Protestants 
and the Catholics of this country. I try 
to put myself in the places of my Cath- 
olic neighbors and to think how I should 
feel if they were largely in the majority 
and were publishing newspapers in which 
the same kind of things were said about 
Protestant ministers, and the wives and 
mothers of our Protestant homes, as are 
being said or insinuated about Catholics 
by these anti-Catholic newspapers. I 
have seen a pamphlet published by a 
Catholic gentleman in To'edo, addressed 
to a judge of that city, in which he puts 
some searching questions: 

“Do you suppose, for instance, that if 
we were vile enough to have a Menace; 
if we were low enough to employ pan- 
dering lecturers; if we were so lost to 
shame as to slander your ministers; 
that even you with your judicial poise 
could restrain your natural human pas- 
sions? If I were so contemptible a cur 
as to impugn the purity of your homes, 
to insult by inference your mother, do 
you think that even you could remain 
calm?” 

I am persuaded that if the same kind 
of campaign of destruction and _ vilifi- 
eation, and inuendo, which is now 
waged by the anti-Catholic propaganda 
against the Catholics, were urged by 
Catholics against Protestants, there 
would be trouble ‘in our streets. 

Most of those who protest against 
my former article unhesitatingly de- 
nounce me as a Roman Catholic in dis- 
guise. It is impossible, I suppose, for 
them to entertain any other idea. That, 
in itself, is an evidence of the mental 
inflammation to which the article was 
designed to call attention. The article 
did not undertake any championship of 
Roman Catholicism against Protestan- 
ism; it did not deny, it rather affirmed, 
that there are tendencies in Roman 
Catholicism which need to be resisted; 
it only urged that slander and forgery 
and vilication and bitterness of speech 
are not good weapons for Chri_tian men 
to use in such controversies. If there 
must be controversy, let it be conducted 


justly, fairly, honorably. That is the 
whole of my contention. With those 
who regard this as treachery or coward- 
ice, I can afford to continue to disagree. 

What is greatly to be desired is that 
intelligent Protestants on the one side 
of this controversy, and _ intelligent 
Roman Catholics on the other, should 
sit quietly down and consider what they 
really wish and mean to do. I suppose 
that Protestants generally would like to 
see all the Roman Catholics converted 
to Protestantism and that Catholics 
generally wish for the conversion of all 
Protestants to their faith. All this is 
laudable on both sides. If either party, 
by reason and fair argument, by the 
manifestation of the truth, by the per- 
suasions of legitimate influence, can win 
the other to its side, well and good. 

But there are those on both sides who 
are by no means content with such 
methods as these. There are multitudes 
of partizans in both divisions who think 
of those on the other side, not as erring 
brethren who need to be converted, but 
as dangerous foes who must be watched 
and resisted and thwarted, and, if not 
exterminated, at least held in subjec- 
tion. There are Roman Catholics who 
speak of Protestantism as a crime. 
There are Protestants who regard the 
entire Roman Catholic Church as a 
menace to liberty, and would like to see 
it swept from the fact of the earth. 
Now it is to these belligerents, on both 
sides, that my article was addressed. I 
wish that they would consider well what 
it is that they propose to do. 


O intelligent Catholics think that it 

would be a good thing to eliminate 
Protestantism; and all for which Prot- 
estantism stands, its churches, its 
schools, its colleges, its charities, from 
the life of this commonwealth? There 
are indeed evil tendencies in Protest- 
antism—tendencies to division, to dis- 
integration, to anarchy, which greatly 
need to be held in check; but, on the 
whole, would it be a good thing to have 
the forces which are represented in 
Protestantism withdrawn from our com- 
mon life? Are they not, on the whole, 





standing for freedom and justice and 
moral progress? Are not most intel]. 
gent Roman Catholics willing to grant 
so much as this? 

On the other hand, do intelligent 
Protestants think that it would be 4 


i 


good thing to eliminate Roman Catholj. | 


cism, and all for which it stands from 
the life of the commonwealth? There 
are Protestants, indeed, and I am one 
of them, to whom there seems to be 
evil tendencies in Roman Catholicism, 
Its bondage to tradition, its domination 
of the intellect, its enforcements of hier. 
archiel authority, all seem to me to be 
sources of danger to the state. But 
over against these undoubted evils I see 
abounding good. In the magnificent 
organization of the church, in the piety 
and probity of the great mass of its 
communicants, in its splendid charities, 
in the vigor with which it maintains the 
life of the family, there are elements 
which we we could not well spare from 
our national life. And after a sober 
view of the whole situation I wonder if 
this judgment does not approve itself 
to most reasonable Protestants. 


ET us recognize the fact, therefor. 
that there are dangers here on both 
sides, against which we must be on our 
guard: in Protestantism, the danger of 
an individualism which tends to anar- 
chy; in Roman Catholicism, the danger 
of an institutionalism which tends to 
tyrrany; and let us all learn to be 
watchful against all these evils—those 
of our own side as well as those of the 
other side—but to be ready also to dis- 
cern the good wherever it is manifested, 
and to rejoice in it. 

Is not this the attitude in which we 
can best approach the difficult problems 
which will have to be settled between 
Protestants and Catholics? Is it pos- 
sible that they should be rightly settled 
in any other temper? So long as we 
regard each other as enemies to be con- 
quered, or as undesirables to be elim- 
inated, we cannot have anv profitable 
dealings with each other. We have got 
to live together, and we must be 
friends. 


International Regrets 


Greatly to my regret 


—Francis Joseph. 


Strong in our ardent desire of arriving at a peaceful 


solution . 


In spite of our intense desire for friendly relations . 


—Peter. 


Poincaré 


Our menaced nation shudders and its children have 


bounded to the frontier 


In the midst of perfect peace, the enemy surprises us 


Forward with God 


Little as we incline to do so, we are forced 


—William. 


—Albert. 


I is with profound regret that we, in spite of our ardent 


devotion to the cause of peace, are thus com 


—George. 


pelled ... 


—Emperor of Japan. 
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ITH an ex- 
W tremely 
heavy en- 
try list for the Na- 
tional Amateur 
Championship at 
Ekwanok, just con- 
cuded as these 
lines appear—a list 
that compelled the 
U. §. G. A. to re- 
tun to the old 
two day eighteen- 
hole qualifying 
rounds, with an un- 
usually high stand- 
ard set in the ear- 
lier tournaments, 
both by amateurs 
and home - bred 
professionals, and 
unusually low cards 
turned in for the 
last man in the 
qualifying round all 
over the country, | 
American golf would hardly | 
seem to be in the parlous state 
set forth recent'y by Harry Var- 
don, a somewhat caustic critic 
of American golfers and golf 
courses. 

It probably still is true that 
in a match between the leading 
two hundred American players 
and the leading two hundred 
English, Irish and Scottish play- 
ers, the victory would go to the 
men from overseas, which 
natural enough when one con- 
siders the years they have been 
at the game, and the long twi- 
lights and year-round play that 
make for extra hour after extra 
hour of practice without inter- 
fering with business. There are 
many other reasons for the dis- 
crepancy. But in the main it 
may be said that a general 
equality is net so very far in 
the future. As for the courses, 
it is true that the visitor is dis- 
appointed at the paucity of 
courses laid out over seaside links—the 
true golf course—but many of our in- 
land courses will compare more than 
favorably with certain English inland 
courses that have name and reputation. 


1S 


ee . . 
Chick” Evans’ Time Record 


EMORY of the disasters at Sand- 
wich has been very largely wiped 

out recently by the return to form of 
Francis Ouimet, by certain extremely 
brilliant performances by “Chick” 
Evans, the “darling of the West”, and 
by indies (ions that the rank and file has 
Talsed its standard of play appreciably. 
In the past there have been “flashes-in- 
the-pan” by American golfers, whose 
names will not be mentioned here, since 
they are no longer important figures in 
the game; but the golfing public is be- 
ginning to learn that some of the more 
recent arrivals in the front rank are 
not of fly-by-night character, despite 
the handicap of extreme youth, but are 


By HERBERT REED 


Golf at Ekwanok 


A ® 








The fourteenth and eleventh holes on the 
{Ekwanok course 


players whose go'f is sound at the core. 

A great many good judges knew that 
Ouimet would be in the championship 
class long before his remarkab'e achieve- 
ment at Brookline. His failure at Sand- 
wich, and the failures of other Ameri- 
eans in that disappointing tournament, 
are fairly matched by the failures now 
and then of England’s far-flung golfers 
on American courses; notably Harold 
H. Hilton and Norman Hunter. On 
both sides the “flash-in-the-pan” has 
been the failure. The sound golf was 
there. 

Failures of really fine golfers in im- 
portant matches are seldom due to 
flaws of a fundamental nature in their 
play, but rather to the tremendous 
strain under which they compete and 
the realization that the prowess of the 
second or third strings is such that the 
playing-through champion cannot let 
up even for an instant against men in 
the earlier rounds, whom under other 
circumstances they would defeat nine 


times out of ten. 
‘Lhe tenth tune al- 
most invariably 
comes in the course 
of a championship, 
when the second 
rater playing a .it- 
tle beyond his best 
is apt to “crack” 
a champion just a 
shade off his form 
and thus worried 
over the fact that 
he has everything 
to lose. 

Thus it was that 
what has come to 
be known the 
American Trium- 
virate went into 
the annual affair 
at Ekwanok facing 
the dauger of be- 
ing a shade off 
form in a qualify- 
ing round of only 
| eighteen holes, when with thirty 
six to go in a single day 
they might have faced their 
task with far less anxiety. 
Since the Sandwich set-back both 
Francis Ouimet and “Chick” 
Evans have played some splen- 
did golf, while Travers, the third 
member of the Triumvirate, four 
times champion, and the play- 
ing-through tit!e holder, has not 
been so much in the limelight. 
However, everybody knows the 
quality of “Jerry” Travers’ game 
when he is at his best. 

It is a question whether in 
many a year three favorites like 
Travers, Ouimet and Evans have 
had to meet such a high class 
‘field as turned out for the pres- 
ent championship. Among the 
entries were four former national 
champions, W. C. Fownes, Jr., 
Robert A. Gardner, Eben M. 
Byers, and Walter J. Travis, all 
men who are extremely danger- 
ous when there is something of 
importance at stake, and all veterans of 
many a hard fought field. Add to these 
such plavers of national prominence as 
Fred Herreshoff, Warren K. Wood, Os- 
wald Wirkby, Paul Hunter, Warren 
Corkran, and Max Behr, and it is easy 
to realize the high standard of the tour- 
nament and indeed of American golf in 
ceneral. 


as 


Ekwanok’s Excellent Course 


OST golfers were pleased to find 
the tournament awarded to Ek- 
wanok, one of the most picturesque 
courses in the world, and one boasting 
of an extremely efficient greens com- 
mittee. I doubt if this course was ever 
in better shape. Because of the moun- 
tainous surroundings, with the conse- 
quent tendency of rainstorms to swing 
round rather than spill over, there used 
to be trouble in keeping the greens well 
watered, but this problem has been 
solved, the tees have been set back, im- 
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proving most of the holes, and as the 
grass on the putting greens was allowed 
to grow and was clipped close on the 
eve of the big tournament, the course 
is now as true a test of golf as anything 
short of the ideal seaside course. 

The national championship was pre- 
ceded by a Western championship that 
for general quality seldom has been ap- 
proached, and which, in common with 
the open championship showed “Chick” 
Evans in really wonderful form, and 
showed also that Ouimet, while not the 
terror that he was at Brookline, could 
still push the “pros” very close to their 
limit. In the Western amateur, held 
over the course of the Kent Country 
Club, which although perhaps not suffi- 
ciently trapped, was none the less a 
very fair test for amateurs, it is well to 
remember that sixty four men turned 
in cards of 83 or better, while thirty 
were under 80, much of the play being 
held in a driving rain. The average of 
the scores was so low that the fact that 
72 was not beaten was of less import- 
ance than it might have been. 

The second qualifying round, how- 
ever, produced the lowest score ever re- 
quired to get within the charmed circle 
in a Western tournament. This was 
162. Evans gathered in the medal with 
a 147, but the general class of the round 
may be gathered from the statement 
that only fifteen strokes separated the 
medal winner from the man 31 posi- 


The Western Football 


HOICE morsels for the football 
gourmet are to be found on the 
schedule for this fall, not the least 

tcothsome of which is the Harvard- 
Michigan game at Cambridge scheduled 
for the last Saturday in October, a 
period at which both teams are just be- 
ginning to swing into their stride pre- 
paratory to the final, or “big” games. 
Hasty critics may see in the outcome of 
this battle a decisive victory for either 
Eastern or Western football, overlook- 
ing the fact that the mere meeting of 
these two big Eastern and Western 
elevens will be sufficiently interesting 
in itself. Let us consider the positions 
in which the two famous coaches will 
be placed on that day. On the one 
hand Haughton undoubtedly will not 
accelerate the work of his team for 
whatever there may be of glory in de- 
feating the Maize and Blue, and it is 
certain that none of the polished play 
upon which Harvard will rely against 
Yale and Princeton will be in evidence. 
Haughton, I think, will rely largely upon 
undoubtedly fine material and a rather 
simple but persistent style of football 
to carry him through this game. The 
problem confronting Yost is different. 
Lacking much of the fine material he 
had at command last season, he may 
elect to take long chances, and open 
up the game as wide as possible, trust- 
ing to the most advanced use of the 
forward pass to break down Harvard’s 
defense, notably excellent against for- 
ward passing so far as it has been 1 sed 
against the Crimson by Easte~~ teams. 


tions back. This was the real feature 
of the first two days, and is proof pos- 
itive that the average in American golf 
is steadily improving. Enough, I think, 
to silence the hasty critic. 


Evans’ Game Much Improved 


HE best golf of the match was played 

in the Evans-Sawyer argument, and 
it showed that the rather care-free favor- 
ite of the West had made a notable 
advance in his type of game. There was 
considerably more grimness in his play, 
considerably more ability to size up the 
situation and meet it promptly and 
thoroughly. 

The remarkable work of Walter C. 
Hagen, the Rochester home-bred “pro”, 
in winning the open championship, and 
Evans’ splendid finish in that tourna- 
ment, were further evidences of the 
sound state of American golf, even 
though there were no invaders of the 
calibre of Vardon, Ray and Reid on 
hand to lend international flavor to the 
meet. Evans played under the handi- 
cap of a wreched ankle, which seemed 
hardly to affect his long game, his shots 
from the tee crowding 300 yards most 
of the time, and his irons being good 
almost without exception. His only 
poor work was in putting, and here he 
experienced a little hard luck. He made 
a game effort to run down a thirty foot 
put for a halve with Hagen, which he was 


By HERBERT REED 


Yost’s system of forward passing may 
or may not be better than that under- 
stood by some of the Eastern teams 
which make a specialty of it. .Or the 
Western coach, on the other hand, may 
choose to use a more conservative type 
of game than he has sometimes em- 
ployed against Western elevens. In the 
event of defeat for Harvard, Haughton 
may contend with plenty of justice that 
he took the game in the regular stride 
of his team. In the case of victory it 
would not necessarily mean a triumph 
for Eastern over Western football, ar- 
dent supporters of the alleged types to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Should 
Yost win he might—or might not—con- 
tend (or his admirers for him) that it 
showed what a Western coach could do 
with inferior material. And should he 
lose, it might be said for him, “How 
could he be expected to do better with 
se many of !ast year’s stars gone?” 


Michigan Well Supported 


N any event it will be a great game, 
bar accident, and it is devoutly to 


be hoped that there will be as little as - 


possible of what the baseball writers 
call the “alibi”. It is further to be 
hoped that this year’s clash between the 
two will be precursor to many more 
meetings of the kind. The Michigan 
turnout, whenever the team comes East, 
is both sportsmanlike and fu!l of “pep”. 
I doubt if any other eleven is so well 
supported so far away from home. Nor 
is Michigan a stranger to Harvard. I 


eT 


unfortunate enough to miss by a foot. | 
As in the Western Amateur, he playeq | 


with more determination and with less 
of the light-heartedness which has Made 
him so popular, but which none the leg 
has kept him from many a victory to. 
ward which he seemed to be headed by 
reason of his natural equipment, ani 
because of his really soumd game. What. 
ever his fate at Ekwanok, he has had , 
great year. 

For Hagen there is a great future jn 
store unless I am sadly mistaken. fp 
is only twenty two years old, and Up to 
the open championship had never made 
a record for himself outside of Roches. 
ter, where he was born. Hagen ig q 
rather slender chap, but he gets plenty 
of distance, reminding one not a litt 
of Vardon in his style, especially in his 
quality of being on the flag from firg 
to last. Unfortunately, Macdonald 
Smith was compelled to withdraw bp. 
cause of illness. This was a great pity, 
for Smith had never played better golf 
than he has this year, and he might 
have helped Evans give Hagen a mp 
for the title. 

With the present flight of American 
golfers coming along as nicely as they 
have this year, and if the war does not 
deal the game on the other side too 
heavy a blow, it is possible in the near 
future that we shall be able to take on 
fifty or so of the English and Scottish 
players, with chances of success. 


Invasion 


do not at the moment recall the year, 
but there was once a notable battle be- 
tween the two in which were engaged 
some of the finest players of the time. 


Yale vs Notre Dame 


NOTHER. notable invader of the 
East will be Notre Dame, whieh 
tackles Yale on October 17th, a rather 
early date for both. It is doubtful if 
Yale will have much more than the de- 
fense in action at that time, and doubt- 
ful, too, if Notre Dame will have been 
able to work up its offensive to quite 
the fine point shown in last fall’s tr- 
umphant, not to say overwhelming, 
clash with the Army. Indeed, both the 
invaders of the East will have to be 
ranked very largely on what they do 
after these early Eastern games. In the 
matter of date the Notre Dame-Yale 
game will practically take the place of 
the Army-Yale encounter, which in the 
old days was supposed to show the po- 
tential strength of the Elis. 


Carlisle’s Important Game 


(CARLISLE, as usual, will play perhaps 
the most interesting schedule of the 
lot, when the big college teams are not 
considered, including a clash with Notre 
Dame at Chicago. This game will be 
staged on November 11th, and the date 
is alone a sufficient guarantee of an i 
teresting game, for both elevens, strong 
in offense in recent years. should then 
reach about the top of their stride. 
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HY do the Athletics 
WV win? Now that the 
Philadelphia club 
looks like the champion in 
the American League, that 
js a rather common ques- 
tion. The Athletics win be- 
eause they have the punch. 
That would perhaps be the 
best answer to the query. 
It is also fitting and proper 
to state that the club has a 
manager who knows how to 
deliver that very essential 
unch—Connie Mack. 

The Philadelphia club of 
the American League is un- 
doubtedly one of the great- 
est aggregations ever gath- 
ered under one banner. It 
bas an exce’lent catching 
staff, a wonderful infield, a 
pitching staff far better 
than it is generally rated, 
and a mighty good outfield, 
which is usually lost sight 
of, because of the praise that 
is constantly bestowed on 
Baker, Collins, Barry and 
MeInness. It is a truly 
great ball club, a team with 
class sticking out all over it. 
To top off this great team, 
it has one of the greatest baseball strat- 
egists to direct its play—Mr. Mack. 

No club in the American League feels 
absolutely certain of victory over the 
Athletics until the last man is out, and 
the score shows them on the long end. 
No matter how great a lead it may 
have, no rival feels safe until the game 
is over. The Athletics are noted for 
having a big inning in almost every 
game. Generally that one big inning is 
the deciding factor in the contest. 

Baker, Collins, McInness and Com- 
pany are liable to break up a ball game 
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The Editor of Harrer’s WEEKLY: 

: In your issue of July 11th appears an 
+ article by my old friend “Bill” Hanna 
+ mre Merkle case. I was very glad to 
& read it, as it shows the boy’s hard, con- 
scientious endeavor is bearing fruit. The 
article was good, but lacks detail and 
the dear public is strong for incontro- 
_ Yertible facts when a palpable wrong is 
| to be righted. 

Having been an active participant in 
the suecession of events, perhaps the 
writer can supply sufficient data to help 
along the good cause. 

The injustice to Fred Merkle has been 
of long standing. It should be eradi- 
cated as soon as possible. Well edu 
cated, honest, capable, of extremely sen 
itive temperament, his existence has 

n made a nightmare by the very 
People who should applaud. That he 
: hag not been broken but has shown con- 
ries Improvement, is sufficient proof 

of his indomitable will and courage. 
; ere is there another who could 
: shoulder his burden. then go out and 











Connie Mack and His Athletics 


By BILLY EVANS 


Connie Mack 


at most any stage of the contest. I once 
heard Walter Johnson remark that if he 
pitched on the Philadelphia club, he 
would almost be ashamed to take his 
salary, unless he won seventy five per 
cent of his games. I regarded that as 
one of the highest compliments that 
could be paid the Athletics. With Mur- 
phy, Strunk, Baker, Collins and Lapp 
in the line up, five of the nine players 
are left handed batters. It might be 
supposed that such a team would be 
weak against left handers, but such is 
far from the truth. Collins and Baker 


The Real Merkle 


“make good”? Where is the boy (for 
he was then only a youth) who has the 
nerve to face hostile home crowds, day 
after day, and still improve? You say 
the “Manager kept him there”. Very 
true. That helped by giving oppor- 
tunity but would have been useless 
without his own faith in himself. A 
player must stand or fall on his own 
ability. No pull or push will help. The 
integrity of the player is the funda- 
mental fact which keeps the game clean. 

Merkle has demonstrated that he will 
not falter or break under any circum- 
stances, but give the best he has. He 
will make mistakes, we all do, but does 
he make the same mistake twice? One 
learns by failure. His errors may be of 
judgment, but never of courage. His 
decision is made in a flash. His critics 
have time to consider. Could his de- 
tractors have seen his agony of soul and 
regret for his one big mistake, his sen- 
sitiveness of criticism, his desire to crawl 
into his hole and pull it in after him, 
they would applaud the courage which 


hit the southpaws just about as well as 
right handers, while Strunk, Murphy 
and Lapp are not bothered very much 
by left handed pitching. In case he de- 
sires to get away from having so many 
left handed batters in the line up, Mack 
can always cut down the list by catch- 
ing Schang, when a rival team pitchcs 
a southpaw, and also using Jimmy 
Walsh in the outfield in case of Strunk. 
Strangely enough, Schang, who bats 
from the left side of the plate with right 
handers working, shifts to the right side 
when southpaws work against Philade!- 
phia. He can hit equally well from 
either side of the plate. 

Every year, in discussing the chancc: 
of the Philadelphia team, one hears the 
cry raised that the club has a weak 
pitching staff. Connie Mack has al- 
ways scoffed at the repeated statements 
that his staff was a weak one. He has 
always come to the defense of his twirl- 
ers with the statement that he wouldn’t 
trade them as a whole for any staff in 
either of the two big leagues. Critics 
have always insisted that Connie in 
making such a statement was trying not 
only to “kid” his pitchers into thinking 
that, but fandom as well. The Phila- 
delphia staff is far from being weak. 

The Philadelphia team of the Ameri- 
can League is a wonderful aggregation 
of ball players. Every American 
Leaguer will freely admit the fact. The 
Philadelphia club has an equally won- 
derful manager. Connie Mack has his 
own peculiar style; it differs materially 
from that employed by many talked 
about managers, but it gets results. 

“Don’t fight the umpires. Confine 
the fighting to the other team.” That 
is one of Connie Mack’s favorite theo- 
ries. If you have ever seen the Athlet- 
ics play, you will recall that the Mack- 
men accept the rulings with little or no 
protest. 


enabled him to “come back”, to crush 
out his desire for effacement, to grimly 
stick to his determination to face the 
jibes and make good in the very spot 
where he had failed. Has not he done 
this? Has not he made himself one of 
the best? Has not he helped materially 
in bringing the greatest success to his 
club and city? Has not he demon- 
strated by every hard test his posses- 
sion of the highest courage? 

The answer is YES to all, and the 
great American public, whose heritage 
is fearlessness, and the love of bravery, 
should no longer withhold its commen- 
dation from one who so fitly deserves it. 

The boy would fairly shed tears of 
joy to feel that at last his term of 
ostracism was over and he received into 
the ranks of those who had “made 
good” with his fellow beings. 

His fellow players forgave and for- 
got ages ago. Can the public still hold 
out? 

Yours very truly, 
Frep TENNEY. 
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Recent Senatorial Primaries 


whelmingly defeated Little Joe 

Brown of Georgia in the recent 
primary election, carrying 135 counties 
to 138 for Brown. One significant fea- 
ture of the campaign was the fact that 
Brown undertook to pose as an oppo- 
sition candidate, criticizing the various 
policies of the Administration. But the 
primary was held when the storm of war 
was breaking over Europe, and the peo- 
ple were of no mind to rebuke the Ad- 
ministration. They probably felt also 
that, in the desperate need of the cotton 
farmers for Government aid in market- 
ing the crop at a fair price, they needed 
& man instead of a manikin in the Sen- 
ate. In the contest for the short term, 
Governor Slaton carried a plurality of 
the counties with Hardwick a close sec- 
ond, and Felder, who, like Hardwick, 
belongs to the progressive Democracy 
of Georgia, not far behind. As there is 
no second primary in Georgia, the result 
was left to the Convention to deter- 
mine, in which a combination of the 
progressive forces was expected to elect 
either Hardwick or Felder. Georgia 
was originally for Underwood as against 
Wilson, and the Underwood leaders 
presumed that they were still in con- 
trol. The people decided in favor of 
the Administration; as they are likely 
to do in the Congressional elections this 
fall, regardless of their former party 
alignment. In Oklahoma, Senator 
Gore, also running on his record of sup- 
port to the Administration, carried 
every county of the state in the pri- 
mary. In Kentucky, Beckham, who 
was far and away the best candidate for 
Senatorial honors, received the nomina- 
tion by a good majority. In Colorado, 
through the timely intervention of Mr. 
Bryan, Ex-Congressman Martin with- 
drew, leaving Senator Thomas as the 
sole Democratic candidate. 


GS telmin HOKE SMITH over- 


Justice McReynolds 


HE President has been loath to break 
the family circle of counsellors 
which has formed such a loyal and har- 
monious Cabinet. Doubtless there are 
many eminent lawyers and jurists from 
whom an excellent Supreme Court Jus- 
tice might have been selected, but 
doubtless, also, there was none in whom 
the President had greater confidence 
than his former Attorney-General. Or- 
dinarily the Attorney-General is en- 
gaged in so many cases which will finally 
come before the Supreme Court that 
his appointment to the bench is unfor- 
tunate; but McReynolds has succeeded 
in settling many trust cases by volun- 
tary dissolution, the only important 
trust case upon which he must be ex- 
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cused the task of rendering a decision 
being the Harvester trust case. The 
Supreme Court has recently shown it- 
self so fully abreast of modern senti- 
ment that the appointment of Attorney- 
General McReynolds will be welcomed 
by the Court itself. The late Justice 
Brewer said of him that he was really 
able to instruct the Court as an attor- 
ney pleading before it, and that his 
briefs were a real help in the writing 
of decisions. 


Attorney-General Gregory 


TP HOMAS WATT GREGORY was 
born in Mississippi, educated in 
Tennessee, and was a classmate and 
close friend of McReynolds when they 
were law students together at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Their friendship 
has continued through the years. Greg- 
ory did valuable service in the prosecu- 
tion of various corporations in Texas 
for the violation of the anti-trust laws, 
being retained as special counsel for the 
State; and as Special Assistant Attor- 
ney-General his work was notable in the 
investigation of the New Haven Rail- 
road and preparation for the Govern- 
ment case. It was doubtless the wish 
of McReynolds that Gregory should 
succeed him; and the interests of the 
United States will be safe in Gregory’s 
hands when the country is his client. 


The Efficiency of the Republic 


HE laissez faire theory of govern- 
ment seems to have received its 
final blow ir the emergency measures 
recommended by the Administration and 
promptly enacted by Congress, follow- 
ing the outbreak of the European war. 
To one who has been accustomed to 
note how slowly a new idea is permitted 
to grow when Congressional action is 
necessary for development, it has been 
amazing to note the swiftness with 
which these various measures have been 
put through Congress. The longest de- 
bate in the Senate was over the ship 
registry bill, but this was because of the 
opposition of the coastwise shipping 
monopoly to the amendment adopted 
by the Senate admitting foreign built 
ships to our coastwise trade. Following 
that came the Smith-Lever Bill, author- 
izing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
license cotton warehouses, in order that 
warehouse certificates may be used as 
collateral by national banks. The bill 
was taken up in the Senate on Thurs- 
day and passed the following Monday. 
Before it left the Senate amendments 
were accepted so as to include tobacco, 
and even the canned salmon of the 
Pacific coast, after Senator Lane’s stren- 
uous speech in behalf of the salmon in- 
dustry. 








Government Insurance of Ships 


NOTHER far reaching measure 
along the same line of Government 
aid to the people by way of rendering 
transportation less hazardous, was the 
bill providing for a bureau of war risk 
insurance in the Treasury Department 
with an appropriation of five million 
dollars. Through the operation of this 
bureau, under trained experts, the Goy- 
ernment of the United States may as. 
sume that part of the marine rig 
known as the war risks, such, for jp- 
stance, as seizure and condemnation as 
a prize, possible assault by a belligerant 
uation, contact with a mine. . . . The 
war risk rate in this country has been 
as high as 10 per cent during the last 
few weeks; though it is __ possible 
through Great Britain’s control of the 
sea, that private companies may fed 
disposed to lower the risk because oj 
the factor of Government competition. 
This bill passed the Senate on the day 
in which it was brought before that 
body. 


Government Ownership of Ships 


HE imagination of the American 
people has been touched by the 
prospect of enormously increasing our 
merchant marine because of the exiger- 
cies of war. The ship building interests 
were able to defeat the amendments to 
the ship registry bill, as embodied in 
the conference report on that measure, 
allowing foreign built ships with Amen- 
ean registry to engage in coastwise com- 
merce. The same interests are doubtles 
opposed to the Administration measure 
providing for the purchase of ships by 
the Government itself, but the necessity 
of the producers is paramount to the 
preferences of the ship builders. The 
great need of America today is the op- 
portunity to transport its goods to 
Europe and to South America and to 
receive their goods in return. The op- 
portunity, in South America especially, 
for building up an enormous amount 0 
trade between the two continents of the 
western hemisphere, is too precious t0 
be neglected. The diplomatic situatto 
is better than it has been since we “t00x 
the Canal.” The recognition of Argel 
tina, Brazil and Chile as mediators be 
tween the United States and Mexico had 
a most pleasing effect upon Latin-Amer- 
ican sentiment; and the fact that the 
Administration is backing a treaty that 
makes the amende honorable and due 
reparation to Colombia, has also hel 
to allay the ghost of the threatened 
conquest of other South American cout 
tries by the “Colossus of the North’. 
The situation almost makes the ratifica- 
tion of the Colombian Treaty another 
war emergency measure. 
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Constancy 


Jacob Eisenhut was in town Monday 
wearing a work shirt he bought 41 years 
ago when he lived in beautiful old 
Switzerland. It cost $1.50. 

—The Alta Vista (Kan.) Journal. 


A Bang-Up Wedding 


The marriage is announced of Kath- 
rvn Cannon and William Popp. 
—The Grand Rapids (Mich.) News. 


Money Wouldn’t Talk 


Besides these, the detectives found 
half dollars which only 
a little while before had 
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He stood at his 
post, as operator, (giving orders from 
that point) which was complimented by 
all. The bucket brigade put out the fire 


engine before No. 6. 


with but little damage. This is Mr. 
Trayer's third fire. Had the bui'ding 
caught in the night unseen, no doubt 
the town would have burned. 

—The Tazevil'e (Va.) Republican. 


A Sad Accident Narrowly 
Averted 


Last Thursday evening the people of 
the beautiful little village of Hartford 
were astounded when they heard the 
roan and groan of one of their neigh- 
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cuing him from the grasp of death 
which had clutched him beneath the 
building in the mad waters of the river, 
crepe would now be dangling from the 
door knob of a Doctor's office in Hart- 
ford. 

Hartford and vicinity have been 
blessed with several nice rains recently. 
Corn and wheat good. 

—Newport (Tenn.) Times. 


The Village Man-about-Town 


Jeff Blythe is getting fat and saucy 
so he cannot work no more, and he 
likes to linger around our little country 
store. He sits upon the counter with 

his feet upon a sack 
and can just spin yarns 





been removed from the — : 
mold. When taken to fl 
Central Police Station 
the two would have 
nothing to say. 
—St. Joseph ( Mo.) 
Gazette. 


No Place Like 
Home 


Lon Hunt, who re- 
turned to Atchison sev- 
eral months ago from 
St. Louis, was robbed 
of his shoes and socks 
in Atchison last night 
while in an intoxicated 


condition. “Nothing 
like that ever happened 
to me in St. Louis, 


where I have put on 

some awful benders,” 

said Lon today. 

—The Atchison (Kan.) 
Globe. 


Even More So 


Last summer about 
this time the All Over 
Arkansas man of the 
Gazette declared he was 
seeing more of women 
because of the hot. wave. 
is SO again. 

—The Batesville (Ark.) Guard. 
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We guess it 


An All-round Kicking Bee 


While kicking a mule for kicking an- 
other mule, Worn Holloway was severe- 
ly kicked by his father’s mule which he 
was correcting. Had he not received 
the lick on the arm no doubt he would 
have been more severely hurt. 

—Holly Springs Correspondent of the 
Prescott (Ark.) News. 


Experienc 


C. H. Trayer’s residence caught fire 
one day last week, from a spark of an 
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from away, way back, 
and he will sit right 
there until he wears a 
hole in his cotton or 
£ tells every darn tale he 
hasn’t forgotten. 
ES —Liberty Correspond- 
ent of the Rogers 
(Ark.) Democrat. 


In Spite of the 
Doctor 


Uncle Mose White is 
on the sick list at this 
writing. The doctor 
has been with him, but 
we hope he may soon 
recover. 

—The Wolf Creek Cor- 
respondent of the 
Mansfield (Mo.) 

Mirror. 


The Widow Still 
Fascinates 


Raz Barlow visited 
in the Calf Ribs neigh- 
borhood Saturday night. 
This is the first time he 











“Ij the women want to vote, let ’em take care of themselves” 
—South Bend Tribune 


bors, Dr. Wiliam Waters, who had the 
misfortune of being capsized beneath a 
small building in the made waters of 
Pigeon River. 

While Dr. Waters was out for an 
evening walk enjoying the cool breezes 
on the banks of this beautiful stream 
he had oceasion to enter a small build- 
ing which had been erected years ago. 
Owing to his enormous heavy weight, 
and without a moments warning, the 
building toppled over in the river leav- 
ing the doctor in quite an embarrassing 
position. The moans and groans from 
beneath the little building could be heard 
from most every home in Hartford. Had 
it not been for the never-tiring efforts 


of Lewis Johnson and Auce Valentine in 


moving the building off the Doctor, res- 


has been over there 
since the widow changed 
her mind the last time, 
and had a new fence put around her 
husband’s grave. 

—The Hogwallow Kentuckian. 


Shady Guests in Shady Grove 


There is a general scarcity of spoons 
in Dog Town since one of our cream 
supper last week. We can have no 
more cream suppers until the spoons 
come back. 

—The Shady Grove Correspondent of 
the Magazine (Ark.) Gazette. 


“Along Came Ruth” 


Ruth Williams was a jolly caller on 
Mrs. Al Rider Friday. 
—The Lusk (Wyo.) Herald. 
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Avocations That Counted 


TWNHE tree is nature’s real engine of 
production. Wild trees produc- 
ing barrels and barrels of fruit 

are not uncommon. We have failed to 
develop a tree agriculture long ago be- 
cause nobody happened to think of it. 
For a hundred years the white man has 
been chopping down pecan trees in the 
Mississippi Valley. Yet the meat in the 
nuts of these trees is more nutritious 
than the meat of pigs. A single pecan 
tree at times produces more meat than 
does the squealing quadruped. Still we 
have Jet the tree stand unheeded or cut 
it down. Not in one hundred years 
have we turned it into a corn belt. 

Mr. Thomas P. Littlepage, a lawyer 
once of Indiana and now of Washington, 
happens to have an enthusiasm for pe- 
cans that has cost him thousands of 
dollars in time and traveling expenses. 
He can never get the money back; but 
don’t pity him, he has done something. 
He has had lots of fun and he has 
brought us years nearer the time when 
we can have a northern pecan industry 
on a known and tried basis. 

While yet a boy he planted a pecan 
orchard. This effort resulted in two 
pieces of knowledge: one that pecans 
kept in the house all winter will not 
sprout more than once in ten times, 
and second, that the squirrel is very 
very fond of digging up the nuts you 
plant. You might call these first pecan 
trees, trees of knowledge, for that is all 
they produced, and the crop was bitter. 
When he looked at the pecan with a 
man’s eyes he realized that he should 
have the best varieties before he 
set out his orchard. He knew that 
every tree was a law unto itself. Where 
among many thousands of trees in the 
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nine frosty states was the best parent 
tree for a Northern pecan orchard? He 
has spent fifteen years in answering that 
question, and he is still busy at it. 

He has paid annual visits to many 
isolated trees that were candidates for 
getting into the parent tree class, and 
the quest is far from finished. There 
are many things that must be known 
about a tree before it is fit to be ac- 
cepted as the founder of a race. It 
must have a good, sizeable nut, it must 
fill well, and it must have a thin husk 
so that a certain borer does not find 
room to work in it. It must ripen early 
and bloom late to avoid frost, it must 
bear abundant crops and with a reason- 
able regularity. It must be a vigorous 
tree. All these things cannot be as- 
certained at the first, nor yet the second 
or third visits. At least four good varie- 
ties have been found; and there are 
doubtless many more. One interesting 
suspect is a tree that ripens its fruit 
so early that it might reasonably be 
expected to mature nuts in Canada, but 
it stands in a distant meadow some 
seven miles from a flag station on a 
two train per day railroad. No one 
seems to care much about it as yet but 
Mr. Littlepage, and he doesn’t always 
have time to watch it. Then too this 
tree is after all probably for Canada, 
and Mr. Littlepage is only casually in- 
terested in Canada. He insists that he 
has found the best pecans in America, 
and he is now ready to set out his or- 
chard for the second time, after a recess 
of a quarter of a century for investi- 
gation. 

If this one hunter has found the best 
northern pecans in the United States, it 
is the result of fortunate chance, for he 


has been able to prospect only a smalj 
corner of the territory in which the 
wild pecan is successfully braving zero 
weather. 


S a kind of yoke fellow in this agy. 
cultural missionary work of ¢iyjj. 
izing the pecan, is Mr. Littlepage’s 
friend, Mr. W. N. Roper, an editor of 
Petersburg, Va. His youthful imaging. 
tion also was fired, but it was by the 
fine nuts of a back yard tree in his own 
town. He did not have to hunt for g 
parent tree as Mr. Littlepage did, but 
he knew that the nuts would not come 
true to seed, so his problem was one of 
propagation. 

The,man who starts in to do some. 
thing that has not been done before. 
often has surprises in store, and Mr 
Roper was no exception. Pecans were 
being propogated in the south, so he 
got an expert grafter to come up from 
Florida to show him how, and graft a 
thousand trees for him in the Florida 
way, which is root grafting. But the 
thousand Virginia grafts refused to be 
grafted after the manner of trees in 
Florida, and died. After some years of 
failure he learned how to root graft as 
they did down south, but victory with- 
ered before his eyes, for the trees were 
killed by winter cold. Then he started 
in on the tops, and after a few 
more years of work and failure, he ac- 
quired the necessary skill to bud them, 
and now he has a young orchard of 
northern pecans on northern roots, and 
doing nicely. As a further triumph of 
propogation he has Indiana pecans 
grafted on hickory, and bearing fruit, 
but beginners are not advised to try 
this hickory trick. 


War’s Crushing Burden of Debt 


HE great European war has gal- 
vanized into new life those per- 
sons who make a business or pro- 

fession of prophecy. But the average 
banker, broker, business leader or writer, 
indeed all except those whose bread and 
butter depend upon noisy prediction, 
draw back with something approaching 
awe from any attempt to predict along 
any except the most limited and special- 
ized lines. Thus it is no light enter- 
prise to attempt a statement of the re- 
lations of the present war to invest- 
ments. 

We know that certain industries will 
be stimulated, others injured. There 
are those who believe this country will 
benefit largely by taking the place of 
Germany, and to some extent, of Eng- 
lang, in foreign trade. There are others 
who are no less firmly convinced that 
the destruction of life and property will 
be so great that the final world wide 
loss even to this country will far offset 
any conceivable gain. No man can say. 

It seems reasonably certain, however, 
that the creation of European debt will 
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have an adverse effect upon securities 
the world over, that is, upon their price. 
In other words the interest rate is ex- 
pected to rise. Of course the owner of 
an underlying bond of a strong Ameri- 
can corporation, either public or pri- 
vate, will continue to receive his cou- 
pons, at least in most cases. But will 
not the market value of nearly all bonds 
be driven lower by competition with 
European bond issues? 

There is the best of authority for 
stating that great wars in the past have 
often caused a rise in the rate of inter- 
est which endured for years, in one or 
two cases perhaps for a generation. Until 
the present war broke out we often 
heard it argued that the bankers, the 
financial magnates, would not permit a 
general war. That of course simply 
proved an illusion, the reasons for which 
do not come within the scope of this 
article. Probably another illusion was 
that money could not be found to carry 
on such a huge war, at a generally esti- 
mated cost of $50,000,000 a day. At 
that rate even if the war were stopped 


today, an impossibility, the cost has al- 
ready exceeded a billion dollars. If the 
war lasts a year it will cost eighteen 
billions. Possibly the fifty million a 
day figure is too high, but the cost, 
both direct and indirect through the 
loss of men to profitable industry, must 
be at least twenty five millions a day. 
On any basis of figuring we must as 
sume a stupendous total cost of the 
present war, that assumption leading us 
directly to stupendous future bond is 
sues. 

Last year the national debts of the 
world were forty two billions of dollars, 
of which the five larger nations now at 
war had about twenty three billions. 
It has been carefully estimated that the 
cost of wars beginning with the Napo 
leonic era down to 1910 was about $23; 
323,000,000. It is clear therefore that 
most of the national debts exist because 
of war. Stated plainly, the bonds which 
to the individual investor seem the 
acme of solidity and security—Govern 
ment bonds—do not represent capital 
collapse and to be maintained notwith- 
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at all, but the destruction of capital. 
They are only claims upon the com- 
munity at large to pay for its fighting 
instincts. They are obligations upon 
the public, it is true, but they are a lien 
not upon the wealth of nations, but 
upon the waste of nations. And that is 
not the worst of it. The only justifica- 
tion whatever for paying interest to the 
investor on his capital at all (instead 
of the investor paying someone . for 
keeping his money safe for him, as the 
socialists argue) is that by paying in- 
terest the community gets a useful in- 
strument to work with. But certainly 
war has no utility for work. 

If any reader doubts my broad gen- 
eralizations regarding the proportion of 
war created bonds to the total Govern- 
ment debt, Iet him read in detail the 
study of the British, German and French 
debts in the volume entitled “The Credit 
of Nations”, published in 1908 by the 
National Monetary Commission. There 
too he will find proof that the. credit 
of nations has been terribly hampered 
by war. However much we may doubt 
the wisdom of Government ownership 
of railroads, it will be found from tke 
extensive tables of bond quotations, 
from 1887 to 1908, that prices of Gov- 
ernment bonds did not fall when huge 
emissions were made for taking over 
the railroads in Austria, Italy and 
Japan, for the simple reason that the 
expenditure was for capital rather than 
for the destruction of capital. While 
Italy and Spain were pursuing a spir- 
ited colonial policy in Abyssinia, Cuba 
and the Philippines their finances de- 
ecayed and their credit languished. 
When, having suffered defeat, they 
withdrew, the recovery was extraordi- 
narily rapid, until in 1909 Italy could 
borrow on better terms than Germany, 
while even Spanish credit was little in- 
ferior. The influence of the war with 
Japan on Russian credit was also plain- 
ly visible, while Japan itself collapsed 
under its bond issues created solely be- 
cause of war. The heavy addition to 
British debt resulting from the Boer 
War greatly reduced the lead of British 
credit. 

Of course the present war will be met 
by the nicest possible balancing of sev- 
eral different means of raising funds. If 
it were all taxation or all bond issues, 
European civilization would fall under 
the strain. Long before the present 
conflict started a conservative financial 
paper, having in mind the terrible bur- 
den of European taxation, declared that 
if such burdens continue to increase as 
rapidly in the next twenty years as thev 
have in the past, “civilized society will 
tend toward the condition of the late 
Roman Empire, when farms were so 
heavily taxed that they were deserted 
by their owners, and even laws fasten- 
ing the owners to the soil like serfs did 
hot prevent their abandonment of the 
Property to become vagabonds and rob- 
bers, Ultimately society must begin to 
go backward, and collapse under such 

urdeng,” 

This presents the gloomiest possible 
nes of the situation. Thus far foreign 
oans have been discouraged in this 
Country, The Administration has an- 
ae mi views on the subject of 
dedafa oney to belligerents in no 
cn ae eel waiving all ques- 

eutrality, it is highly desira- 
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Vanity Fair, you will find, is 
a time-saving and _ pleasure- 
giving review of everything 
good on the Stage. Its fifty 
or sixty photographs of stars 
in each issue are worth look- 
ing at; and its theatrical 
notes and criticisms will save 
you from wasting money on 
a dull play or a stupid musi- 
cal show. 


As a Fashion Magazine, Van- 
ity Fair brings you the best 
new models freshly every 
month. Twelve times a year 
the best of the world’s fash- 
ions are yours to pick and 
choose. With these advanced 
styles at your disposal, it is 
possible to dress better than 
any of your friends; and you 
may save, by not buying un- 
fashionable and unbecoming 
clothes, many hundreds of 
dollars a year. 


VANITY 





Think of the four most inter- 
esting magazines you know 


—your favorite Stage magazine 
—your favorite Fashion magazine 
—your favorite Sports magazine 
—your favorite Humorous magazine 


Then compare all four magazines 
with Vanity Fair 


Then, as a Sports Magazine, 
Vanity Fair covers in the 
most authentic way the whole 
field of fashionable amuse- 
ments—now bringing you the 
latest photographs from the 
races, the polo and_ golf 
matches; now laying before 
you, from the pen of an ex- 
pert, just what you mut 
know to talk intelligently 
about sports and to enjoy 
them when you go to see 
them. 


And, above all—more im- 
portant, even, than its 
money-saving side — Vanity 
Fair is insurance’ against 
dullness. It brings you pie- 
tures and light articles to 
smile at; it gives you a great 
fund of conversation; from 
cover to cover, it looks at 
life cheerfully and entertain- 
ingly. 


FATR 


can save you not only time but money. It will pay 
you well to have Vanity Fair always at hand. By 
using the coupon at once, you will save a little 
money on the cost of Vanity Fair itself, and a great 
deal of money in various other ways. For instance: 


Vanity Fair will, for example, prevent you from 
wasting $5 or $10 on seats for a poor play or musi- 
cal show. It will often save you a dollar or two on 
a bad novel; it may save you hundreds of dollars 
on clothes chosen without real information of the 
fashions as they come from the hands of their crea- 


tors. 


And Vanity Fair will save you far more than merely 


money. 


It will save you the embarrassment you 


might otherwise feel when you find yourself talking 
with people who know more than you about such 
things as contemporary Art, Music, Books, Grand 


Opera, Sports and Clubs. 


OR $1 you can insure yourself against all this for six months. 
The regular price of Vanity Fair is 25 cents a number. 


By using the coupon at once, you will accordingly save 
half a dollar immediately—and, as already explained, 

















you will put yourself in the way of saving a great Ps Bop 
many dollars and possibly a great deal of embar- > hes 
rassment later on. @” ss 
avs 
Send the coupon at once so that we may hut Pig 
begin sending Vanity Fair with the Sep- ar 
tember number, now ready. You will Ae Po Si 
have to be prompt! Our supply is at S&F 
limited—unless we receive the va Nd eo 
coupon at once, we shall be i te 
be obliged to begin with y oY i 
the October number. Send Les 
the coupon now. ! & ye ; 
+ af nae 
(ot ge 
/ AY ge FF oS ibs <i 
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ble that all our resources be kept for 
our own purposes. To pile up our debt 
te Europe when we are hopelessly won- 
dering how large a part of our own 
securities now held abroad will shortly 
come back and have to be paid for, 
would be most unwise. But ultimately 
capital flows where it gets the highest 
returns. When the war is over there 
will be no question of neutrality to hold 
our investors back, if the great nations 
offer us bonds at 5 or 6 per cent. 

At the worst, new loans will be put 
out gradually. In the first place, three of 
the nations involved—Germany, France 
and England—have been building up 
their gold reserves ever since the Bal- 
kan War, which began October 8th, 
1912. The great central banks of Ger- 
many, France and Russia have added 
$131,000,000, $176,000,000 and $93,- 
000,000 respective'y to their gold hold- 
ings in that period. In January, 1913, 
the president of the German Reichsbank 
said that he favored an increase in the 
3ank’s holdings of gold from 800,000,000 
marks to one and a half billion, or per- 
haps one billion eight hundred and 
seventy five million. Ai the outbreak 
of war the institution did hold one and 
a half billion. This great absorption of 
gold by central banks of issue means 
that a base.is established for three or 
four times as much currency (note 
issues). 

Much of the gold has been obtained 
from the United States, nearly two hun- 
dred millions of it, and at least one 
hundred million this year. Most of the 
gold from this country went to France. 
The total net increase in gold holdings 
of the central banks of Russia, Ger- 
many, France and Austria since 1912 
has been about three hundred and fifty 
millions. 

Of course increased taxation will at 
once be resorted to. Napoleon paid for 
his wars almost entirely by taxation. 
Germany recently imposed a heavy new 
property tax for one year and France 
has just adopted an income tax. Sev- 
eral years ago when England adopted a 
policy of breaking up big estates by 
land taxes, Chancellor Lloyd-George 
said that if the rich wanted battleships, 
they would have to pay for them. Since 
the nations of the world spend $800,- 
000,000 a year for navies even in times 
of peace, some idea may be had of the 
cost of that branch of warfare. Many 
industries will probably be heavily 
levied upon and the progressive taxa- 
ation of fortunes and large incomes will 
grow apace. 

But taxation wi!l not fully pay for 
this war. Any Finance Minister would 
be foolish to attempt it. By selling 
bonds, many people are reached who 
might not be levied upon by schemes 
of taxation. Then too, part of the bur- 
den is shifted to future generations. In 
the past, foreign securities have been 
heavily sold in order that holders may 
invest in their national war loans. The 
French people sold Italian, Austrian and 
Turkish securities to raise funds to take 
their own loans after the Franco-Prus- 
sian war. For the time being stock ex- 
changes are closed, but they are likely 
tc be open when the new loans are ac- 
tually offered for subscription, the 
banks in the meantime being practicaliy 
forced to carry the bond issues until 
they are finally absorbed by investors. 
English investors took $365,000, in 


bonds of other governments in the first 
seven months of 1914. One result of 
the war seems certain—that in time 
there will be tremendous shifting of se- 
curities, the sale of foreign bonds to 
take up domestic issues. 

In Europe great sums of money are 
always hoarded, and an appeal to pa- 
triotism will bring out these hoards 
after war is ended. A _ prominent 
American banker has been quoted as 
saying that $150,000,000 has been 
hoarded in Europe since the Balkan 
fight. 

How quickly the financial burden of 
war makes itself felt is shown by the 
fact that as early as around August 23rd 
France and England had agreed to loan 
Belgium $100,000,000 for expenses in- 
curred in holding the Germans back. 
Even what might sardonica'ly be called 
the peaceful preparations for war re- 
quire immense loans. Since October, 
1912, European nations have issued 
$850,000,000 of bonds, $520,000,000 this 
year. All these were not for war pur- 
poses directly, but the greater part was 
to put the countries in a state of prep- 
aration. England has recently been 
spending as much for its army and navy 
in times of peace as it did during the 
Napoleonic wars. 


The nations of Europe are so heavily 
in debt now that there is no pretense 
of ever paying off the principal. Ip- 
terest on the national debts of the world 
were 1,732 million dollars in 1912. of 
course the item is much larger nov, 
and it will be vastly larger after the 
war is over. Even with the normal in- 
crease in wealth and savings for invest- 
ment on this continent, the waste of 
war and the effect of that waste upon 
finance and industry everywhere must 
prove incalculable. To say more than 
that is impossible. 
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for a copy of “IT’S ALL IN THE BURNER” 
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the pure beer flag. 


greatest in the world. 








among the strongest. 


No one can afford to take chances 


with the purity of beer. 
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pure beer. 











That Made Milwaukee Famou 








We extend the hand of warm fel- 
lowship to everyone who raises 


The brewing industry is one of the 


The beer drinking nations are 


That’s why the light bottle is con- 


It is insufficient protection from 
light—which starts decay even in 


See that Crown is branded “Schlitz” 
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Dan Talbott, Bardstown, Ky. 

I consider your paper, HarpErR’s 
WEEKLY, as one of the most honest 
publications on the market. Your pub- 
jication of Dr. Washington Gladden’s 
article meets my approval. 


0, P. Williams, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

J note Father Gladden is to prepare 
another article. A one-sided argument 
js not interesting. 


Eugene McCarthy, Scranton, Pa. 

Why would not a little “I toid you 
so” stuff just at this time (Europe at 
war—U. 8S. at peace) be fitting to hand 
the smart aleck editors, who, when their 
little brains could no longer think up a 
criticism on some matter of less import- 
ance, sought relief in attempting to de- 
ride President Wi'son’s “Watchful 
Waiting” policy? Hand it to them, 
please. The intelligent citizens of the 
country are tired of being told what’s 
what by a lot of mollycoddle editors— 
so called. 


Eddy Whitby, Montelair, N. J. 

The editorial “Our President” of sev- 
eral months ago is one of the most beau- 
tiful tributes, to say nothing of the 
most fitting, that I have ever read. 


Quiney (Ill.) Herald 

The differences between the old Har- 
pers WEEKLY, under George Harvey, 
and the new Harper’s WEEKLY, under 
Norman Hapgood, are many and 
marked. The most striking of the dif- 
ferences, however, is that in the attitude 
of the WerkLy toward William Jen- 
nings Bryan. Let those who remember 
the old Weexzy reca!l some of Colonel 
Harvey’s opinion of the Nebraskan, and 
then let them reflect whether or not 
Harrer’s WEEKLY has undergone a 
change. 


-Bertha Crowell Tinsley, Brownwood, 


Texas 
I make use of this opportunity to say 
te you that I have got more laughs, 
keener inspiration and greater satis- 
faction out your new Harper's than 
any periodical today published. I am 
grateful and wish you luck and _pros- 
perity. Way off down here in Texas 
you are like a beacon on a black night. 


Miss M. C. Shaw, Maquoketa, Iowa 

You may discontinue my paper. I 
never dreamed of having such a paper. 
I want the finest or none of art in all 
forms. In the end the highest standard 
PayS as well as all the way there. I 
hope you will choose it now, and help 
make the world better. Bring to the 
surface the rhythm of deepest thought. 


San Franciseo ( Cal.) Town Falk 

ere, for instance, is the editor of 
ARPER’S WeEK LY, who worships rhet- 
me according to his prejudices, con- 
Vineed that the maxims of his creed are 
W religion and all others superstitions. 


es The only things sacred in the 
philosophy of this distinguished journal- 
ist’s religion are the union card and the 
union label, Woodrow Wilson having 
exempted organized labor from the op- 
erations of law is the chosen interme- 
diary through whom all good Americans 
may petition the throne of grace. Let 
us bray. 


W. Pliny, New York City 

Did you worry about the New York 
Tribune’s censuring you for using the 
expression “most unique” in connection 
with the University of Wisconsin. F. P. 
A. has forgotten whatever Latin he 
knew. Unique is from the Latin unus 
meaning one, and equus meaning horse. 
A unique town is a one-horse town. 
Certainly there can be a more or less 
one-horse town or university. 


Abbott Kinney, Venice (Cal.) 

I take pleasure in expressing to you 
my appreciation of the instructive and 
interesting work you are making Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY do. It is today by far 
the best periodical I know of in French 
or English. It is a publication that 
every thinking person should read, and 






mcre than thet, it is a leader in pre- 
senting World problems for every one’s 
consideration. 


Mrs. Nathaniei Pettit, Lexington, Ky. 
I have enjoyed every issue of 
Harper's WEEKLY that has come to me. 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





Co-Operative Schools Agency 
Room 500, 41 Park Row, New York 
Financed by best schools. All classes. Hence effi- 

cient. Call or write. Informaticen, consultztion, cat- 
alogues free. Afterwards select intelligently. 








( WERCERSBURG ACADEMY | 


Mercersburg, Pa. 
Aim of the School—A thorough physi 
and moral training for college or business. 
Spirit of School—A manly tone of self-reliance un- 
der Christian masters from the great universities. 
Personal attention given to each boy. 
Location—-In the country, on the western slope of 
the famous Cumberland Valley, one of the most 
beautiful and healthful spots of America. 
Equipment—Modern and complete. Magnificent new 
gymnasium build- ‘rite for catalogue 


1, mental 









ug. and “The Spirit otf 
William Mann Ir- Mercersburg.”’ 
vine, LL.D. Head- 


master, Box 140. New Gymnasium 




















These are four of the greatest fea- 
tures ever employed in tire making. 
Fach combats, in the best way 
known, one of the major tire troubles. 


All four are exclusive to Goodyesr 
No-Rim-Cut tires. That 1s why there 
tires rule. No other tire in the world 
today has so many users. 


The Four 


To end rim-cuts, these tires 
alone have our No-Rim-Cut fea- 
ture. It completely wipes out this 
chief cause of tire ruin, in the 


Trouble-Savers 
For the Users of No-Rim-Cut Tires 


YouWant Them 


You want these trouble-savers. 
Every motorist wants them. This is 
to urge you to get them. 


Hundreds of thousands get them 
row in Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires. 
No man gets them in any other tire. 

You get with them in Goodyear’s, in every 

y the utmost in quality tires. And you 
ret them at prices which mammoth produc- 
tion has reduced to the farthest limit. 

They mean to you _ safety, sturdiness, 
strength—maximum mileage and minimum 
troubie. And any dealer, if you ask him, 
will supply you these premier tires. 

For your own sake, get them. 





only satisfactory way that’s 
known. 


To save blow-outs —tore- 
move the main cause of them— 
we give these tires an “On-Air” 
cure at an extra cost of $1,500 





we form in each tire, by a patent 


pad No other maker does No-Rim-Cut Tires 


To combat loose treads, With All-Weather Treads or Smooth 





AKRON, OHIO 








method, hundreds of large rubber 
rivets. They reduce this risk 60 
per cent. 


For an anti-skid we give you 
our double-thick All-Weather 
tread. It is flat and smooth and 
regular, so it runs like a plain 
tread. But it grasps wet roads 
with deep, sharp, _ resistless 
grips. 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., AKRON, OHIO 


Toronto, Canada London, England Mexico City, Mexico 
Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities Dealers Everywhere Write Us on Anything You 
Want in Rubber (1855) 
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WAR SPECIAL! 














Do you want authentic, comprehensive, illustrated news of 
the European War? 


Norman Hapgood, editor of Harper’s Weekly, was in London 
when war was declared. While other publications were franticaliy 
trying to secure passage for their representatives, our arrange- 
ments for the ablest representation possible were completed and 
in operation. Our first war dispatch was cabled to us by Mr. 
Hapgood and on the press the day Great Britain declared war. 
Harper’s Weekly is covering the war with an accuracy, insight 
and breadth of vision that all the newspaper reading in the world 





can’t give you. 


As a weekly record of current history—brilliant, forceful, 
authoritative — you want Harper’s Weekly for the next few 
months. And save your copies; they’ll be as valuable some day 
as Civil War Harper’s are now. 


Just write your name and address on the coupon and send 
it back at once with a two dollar bill at our risk, for the next six 
months of Harper’s Weekly—every issue a thrilling chronicle of 
history in the making. 


Send the $2.00 quick; we’ll be kept busy from now on filling 
orders for Harper’s Weekly. The price is $5.00 a year; you’re 
getting a war-time reduction. 


\ 
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\ 
. HARPER’S WEEKLY 


(a) 
Harper’s 4,3 N\ 


WEEELY, 251 a) 
Pour Avenue “eS _ 251 Fourth Avenue 


e.\ 

For this coupon and the S&S ~ e 
enclosed $2.00 please enter N ew Yo r k C 1 t y 
my subscription to Harper’s Ge \ 

WEEK tysfor six months, beginning % 


with the first possible issue. 
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